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Prom  the  Editor 


Being  Simple  Ain't  Always  Easy 


Quakerism  seems  like  a deceptively  easy  religion.  No  creeds,  no  paid 
clergy — hey,  what  could  be  simpler?  But  the  more  you  stick  around  Friends,  the 
more  you  realize  that  a do-it-yourself  religion  like  ours  is  hard  work,  and  costly, 
and  not  always  simple.  Without  a paid  professional  staff  person,  someone  (i.e.  one 
of  us  amateurs)  has  to  visit  the  sick,  take  care  of  the  children,  and  clean  the  meet- 
inghouse. You  often  end  up  spending  more  time  (and  money)  than  you  would  if 
you  were  simply  a Sunday  Christian. 

Because  we  Friends  pride  ourselves  on  being  “do-it-ourselfers,”  we  are  suscepti- 
ble to  “burnout.”  We  sometimes  find  ourselves  feeling  swamped  with  responsibili- 
ties, and  unable  to  “just  say  no”  when  someone  asks  if  we’d  be  willing  to  serve  on 
just  one  more  committee.  A little  voice  inside  us  (which  is  not  necessarily  God’s 
voice)  says:  “How  could  the  Meeting,  or  the  world,  possibly  get  along  without  my 
help?” 

That’s  why  I was  pleased  that  some  of  the  Friends  in  this  issue  suggested  ways 
to  overcome  our  feelings  of  being  overburdened.  Basically,  their  advice  is: 

1)  Base  your  service  on  love,  not  on  a sense  that  “somebody’s  gotta  do  it.” 

2)  Don’t  be  too  proud  to  share  your  burden  (and  your  feelings)  with  others.  That’s 
what  Friends  are  for. 

3)  Learn  to  simplify  not  only  your  lifestyle,  but  also  your  thought  processes.  You 
don’t  have  to  analyze  everyone,  and  everything,  to  death.  Just  do  it! 

This  year  has  been  an  especially  busy  one  for  me,  so  I appreciate  good  advice 
from  Friends.  I am  also  pleased  that  Friends  are  responding  sensitively  to  one  an- 
other’s articles.  That’s  what  Friends  Bulletin  is  for.  It  is  my  hope  that  you  will  care 
enough  about  what  other  Friends  say  that  you  will  feel  moved  to  offer  your  own 
(hopefully  Spirit-led)  perspective.  Please  feel  free  to  send  cards  and  letters  letting 
us  know  what  you  think! 

Give-and-take  is  what  makes  on-line  Friends  so  interesting  (and  at  times  exas- 
perating). CyberFriends  are  constantly  responding  to  one  another’s  concerns,  with 
a flurry  of  electronic  messages.... 

Perhaps  that’s  why  it  was  refreshing  to  receive  a handwritten  letter  from  Phil 
Wells,  who  described  himself  as  “the  world’s  oldest  living  Friends  Bulletin  edi- 
tor.” His  typewritten  article  reminds  me  how  far  Friends  in  the  West  have  come 
since  Anna  and  Howard  Brinton  put  together  their  modest  four-page  bulletin  back 
in  1929.  Phil  points  out  that  today’s  Friends  Bulletin  is  “gaudier”  and  a lot  less 
simple  than  it  used  to  be.  He’s  right,  of  course.  Computers  and  technology  have 
made  our  lives  infinitely  more  complicated,  and  not  necessarily  any  easier.  Can  we 
still  stay  centered  in  the  Divine  Presence  even  in  this  age  of  “bigger,  better, 
faster?”  That’s  the  challenge  that  we  all  must  face.  At  least,  that’s  the  challenge  I 
must  face  every  time  my  computer  crashes,  and  I get  the  sinking  feeling  that  HAL 
is  running  the  computer  industry.... 

But  when  my  anxiety  and  resentment  level  starts  to  rise,  I keep  coming  back  to 
the  Spirit.  I breathe  deeply,  remember  that  God  is  Love,  and  take  the  next 
step — whether  it’s  writing  a sentence  or  cleaning  the  dishes — as  if  God  really  is 
here  with  me.  (Where  else,  pray  tell,  would  God  be?) 

As  the  summer  and  Yearly  Meeting  time  approaches,  I am  eagerly  looking  for- 
ward to  seeing  you  F2F  (that’s  computer-speak  for  “face-to-face”).  It’s  always 
great  to  be  among  real,  and  not  simply  virtual.  Friends. 


{Cover  by  Ernie  Goertzen,  Florence  (Oregon)  Worship  Group  ] 
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How  To  Avoid  Quaker  Burnout 


By  Molly  Bishop, 

Redwood  Forest  Meeting 

The  pile  of  papers  on  my  desk  is  huge. 
This  is  not  the  type  of  desk  which 
expresses  the  simplicity  of  a committee 
clerk  nor  the  organization  which  is  second 
nature  to  most  elementary  school  teachers. 
As  much  as  I may  pretend  that  I am  well 
organized  despite  the  apparent  disorder, 
the  truth  is  important  pieces  of  paper  do 
get  buried.  I have  not  read  my  Meeting’s 
newsletter  this  month,  for  example,  and  I 
almost  missed  an  important  meeting  as  a 
result.  This  is  no  accident.  I am  clearly 
telling  myself,  “No  more  meetings.” 

So  I picked  up  the  November  issue  of 
Friends  Bulletin  out  of  a sense  of  duty, 
just  part  of  the  ongoing  attempt  to  get 
through  the  piles,  when  Sharon  Doyle’s 
article  entitled  “Quaker  Burnout”  caught 
my  eye.  This  article  seemed  to  be  written 
especially  for  me. 

The  parallels  between  Sharon’s  life  and 
mine  are  striking.  Friend  Doyle  is  a 
“mother  of  three,  working  full-time.” 
I am  a mother  of  one,  working  as  an 
elementary  school  teacher,  and  struggling 
with  what  Sharon  calls  “Clerk  of 
Children’s  Ed.  Syndrome.” 

Sharon  describes  many  challenges 
which  sound  all  too  familiar.  At  Redwood 
Forest  Friends  Meeting,  we  are  experienc- 
ing a wonderful  transition  since  we  moved 


out  of  the  shelter  of  Friends  House  (a 
retirement  home)  into  our  own  new 
meetinghouse.  Suddenly,  there  is  not 
only  more  work  in  keeping  the 
meetinghouse  cared  for,  there  are  also 
more  children.  Often  these  children  come 
to  us  from  new  members  and  attenders 
who  are  not  ready  to  teach  First  Day 
school.  Many  of  our  other  members  have 
either  “been  there,  done  that”  and  are 
resistant  to  our  calls  for  help,  or  have 
lives  which  are  far  removed  from 
children,  and  do  not  see  themselves  as 
competent  teachers. 

Friend  Doyle  describes  a scene  with 
which  I am  very  familiar: 

[The  religious  education  clerk] 
rises  in  meeting  and  apologetically 
complains  that  no  one  has 

volunteered  again  to  teach  the 
children.  There  is  a flurry  of  support 
that  quickly  fades  away.  Finally, 


Barbara  Janoe,  Multnomah 

there  is  a grim  silence  and  a quiet 
resentment  as  the  clerk  resigns  him  or 
herself  to  teach  every  First  Day. 

I read  these  words  after  having  to 
“accept”  the  need  to  teach  First  Day 
school  January  and  February,  after  having 
done  a three-month  stint  of  teaching  this 
summer.  I found  myself  disturbed.  It 
would  be  different  if  I had  teachers  lined 
up  for  March  and  April,  but  I wasn’t  sure 
I did.  What  would  happen  then? 

Reading  Sharon’s  assessment  helped  me 
to  explore  my  own  feelings: 

Most  of  the  time  I am  glad  that  my 
inclination  to  work  for  the  monthly 
meeting  can  support  a warm  home 
base  for  them  (i.e..  Friends  who  work 
for  the  AFSC,  the  Quarter,  or  the 
Yearly  Meeting). ...But  since  much  of 
that  work  is  not  spiritually  nurturing, 
the  long-time  equity  of  the  situation 
(“Quaker  Burnout,  ” cont.  on  p.  164) 


Pacific  yearly  meeting 

Presiding  Clerk:  Eric  Moon  (510)  841-5471 
2314  Eighth  St,  #B,  Berkeley,  CA  94710 
Assistant  Clerk:  Margaret  Mossman 
(510)  433-9930 

POBox  12806,  Berkeley,  C A 94712-3806 
Treasurer:  Phyllis  Jones  (916)  223-5405 
PO  Box  493599,  Redding,  CA  96049 
Junior  Yearly  Meeting  Co-Clerks: 

Sarah  House  (818)963-4584 
1236  S Delay,  Glendora,  CA  91740 
Anna  Morgan  (7 1 4)  856- 1 925 
28  Urey  Court,  Irvine,  CA  92715 
Kate  Newlin 

1711  Stewart  St,  Berkeley,  CA  94703 

NORTH  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 

Presiding  Clerk:  Ann  Stever  (206)  323-7185 
1118  37th  Ave, 

Seattle,  W A 98122 


Steering  Committee  Clerk:  Helen  Dart 
2675  Baker  Blvd,  Eugene,  OR  97403 
(541)484-5586  mhenner@igc.apc.org 
Treasurer: 

Sylvie  McGee  (206)  361-8031 
12525  17th  Ave  NE,  Seattle,  WA  98125 
sylvie  @ eskimo.com 
Junior  Friends  Co-Clerks: 

Peter  Bakke  pb@europa.com 
3452  NW  126th, 

Portland,  OR  97229  (503)-53 1-0409 
Sarah  Wildflower  cwild@eskimo.com 
9728  3rd  NW, 

Seattle,  WA  981 17  (206)  784-9427 
Young  Friends  contact  person: 

Kathy  Hyzy 
20409  NE  190th  Ave, 

Battleground,  WA  98604 
khyzy@calvin.linfield.edu 
Secretary: 

Lexanne  Bumm  (206)  633-4860 
2342  N 50th  St, 

Seattle,  WA  98103  dialex@scn.org 


INTERMOUNTAIN  YEARLY  MEETING 

Presiding  Clerk:  Chuck  Rostkowski 
962  26th  St, 

Ogden,  UT  84401 

chuckr@jcave.com  (801)399-9491 
Continuing  Committee  Clerk: 

Jan  Miller  (801)575-7009 
21 1 Fifth  Ave,  #204, 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84103 
eqair.Jmiller@state.ut.us 
Treasurer:  Tom  Schroeder  (801)  245-4523 
715  E 400  N, 

Wellsville,  UT  84339  faschroe@cc.usu.edu 
Senior  Young  Friends  Co-Clerks: 

Alida  Godfrey  (503)  316-2844 
5110  Burch  Creek  Dr, 

Ogden,  UT  84403 

Keil  Mueller  (303)  476-1363 

1840  Dover  St, 

Lakewood,  CO  80215 
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("Quaker  Burnout,"  cont.  fromp.  163) 

makes  me  and  others  who  keep  the 
home  fires  burning  prey  to  a 
resentment  it  is  difficult  to  resist  and 
embarrassing  to  acknowledge. 

When  I began  working  for  Religious 
Ed.,  I felt  challenged.  As  an  elementary 
school  teacher  who  is  confronted  every  day 
by  the  demands  of  dozens  of  children,  I 
wondered  if  I should  be  asked  to  teach  on 
First  Day. 

As  I searched  within,  I felt  clearly  that 
there  was  an  opportunity  here.  My  class  at 
school  has  twenty-six  six-year-olds  in  it, 
and  I was  stressed  by  my  struggles  to  fulfill 
my  tasks  there.  First  Day  school  has 
anywhere  from  2-8  children  on  any  day.  I 
told  myself,  “This  will  be  an  easy 
assignment.” 

Yet  I quickly  began  to  miss  meeting  for 
worship.  As  I struggled  with  my  own 
resentment  and  the  resistance  of  others,  I 
realized  that  a First  Day  school  which  did 
not  feel  as  fulfilling  to  me  as  meeting  for 
worship  would  probably  never 
communicate  to  the  children  what  meeting 
for  worship  is  all  about. 

So  I began  looking  for  ways  not  to  teach 
about  Quaker  worship,  but  to  create 
Quaker  worship  for  our  children  at  their 
developmental  level.  I was  determined  to 
leave  First  Day  school  each  week  with  the 
embodied  sense  of  reverence  and 
connection  that  I often  feel  in  meeting  for 
worship. 

I can’t  say  that  I am  always  successful,  but 
then  I can’t  say  that  I always  use  worship 
time  to  the  best  advantage  either.  The 
experiment  has  definitely  been  worth  the 
attempt.  Certain  things  began  to  shift  when 
I tried  this  new  approach.  First  and 
foremost,  I am  enjoying  myself  I can  see 
that  even  though  they  are  young,  the 
children  of  the  Meeting  share  a set  of 
values  which  are  foreign  to  many  of  the 
children  I teach.  Working  with  Quaker 
young  people  gives  me  a sense  of  hope  for 
the  future  and  an  appreciation  for  their 
parents  who  clearly  take  time  to  value  their 
children. 


Second,  my  time  with  the  children  in 
my  professional  life  shifted  subtly.  I 
began  to  see  the  possibility  of  a 
professional  work  life  that  is  more 
enjoyable,  focused,  and  productive.  And 
miraculously,  people  started  to  volunteer 
to  teach — new  people  who  were  starting 
to  settle  into  the  Meeting  and  make  a 
commitment  to  the  spiritual  community, 
and  some  veteran  teachers  who  suddenly 
remembered  that  they  hadn’t  taught  for 
awhile.  I’m  not  sure  that  it  was  a miracle 
that  anyone  else  noticed.  But  I felt 
grateful  for  the  change,  and  my  worship 
grew  stronger. 

We  are  now  facing  a new  challenge, 

Let’s  express  our 
disappointments  openly,  and 
then  be  open  to  whatever 
guidance  we  receive.  Let’s  allow 
the  Divine  Presence  to  enlighten 
our  understanding.  Let’s  be 
open  to  the  Good  News  that 
children  are  our  teachers,  and 
that  difficulties  are  our 
openings  to  a new 
understanding. 

with  more  children,  greater  age  ranges, 
and  the  same  number  of  teachers.  We  are 
starting  to  feel  isolated  within  our 
community.  I pray  that  we  can  learn  from 
our  past  experience,  and  see  this  difficulty 
as  an  opportunity  for  a kind  of  growth  that 
we  don’t  even  know  about  yet. 

I have  two  questions  to  all  of  us  on 
Friend  Sharon  Doyle’s  behalf.  Why  isn’t 
washing  dishes  or  paying  the  bills  a task 
that  brings  satisfaction?  Washing  dishes 
on  potluck  First  Days  feels  warm  and 
squishy  and  provides  those  involved  with 
an  opportunity  to  catch  up  on  news.  Why 
do  we  have  to  accept,  as  Martha  did,  the 
myth  that  some  jobs  must  be  done  and  are 
therefore  distasteful.  Jesus  never  accepted 
such  a hierarchy  of  work,  and  he 
recommended  not  working  at  all  rather 
than  working  while  feeling  burdened  by 


an  odious  sense  of  duty.  Perhaps  we  should 
take  this  teaching  more  to  heart. 

My  second  question  refers  to  Sharon’s 
embarrassment  about  voicing  her 
resentment.  Do  we  accept  that  we  all 
sometimes  lose  sight  of  our  vision  as  we 
follow  this  spiritual  path  together?  Some  of 
us  become  caught  up  in  resentments,  while 
others  become  puffed  up  with  self- 
righteousness.  Both  stances  undervalue  the 
people  around  us  and  isolate  us  from  each 
other.  Perhaps  this  is  what  Jesus  meant 
when  he  said,  “For  there  is  nothing  hidden 
but  it  must  be  disclosed,  nothing  kept 
secret  except  to  be  brought  to  light”  (Mark 
4:20). 

Whatever  God  is,  S/He  is  a force  for 
creativity  and  abundance.  Jesus  helped 
people  to  see  that  if  they  simply  opened 
themselves  up  to  the  possibility,  they 
would  be  able  to  walk  and  see  again. 

Let’s  express  our  disappointments 
openly,  and  then  be  open  to  whatever 
guidance  we  receive.  Let’s  allow  the 
Divine  Presence  to  enlighten  our 
understanding.  Let’s  be  open  to  the  Good 
News  that  children  are  our  teachers,  and 
that  difficulties  are  our  openings  to  a new 
understanding. 

If  we  can  do  this,  then  those  of  us  who 
provide  service  during  meeting  for  worship 
will  learn  much  more  about  holding  on  to  a 
sense  of  worship  in  the  workaday  world 
than  we  probably  would  have  done  in  the 
serene  stillness  of  meeting  for  worship. 

Let’s  be  so  busy  in  prayer  and  gratitude 
that  we  will  no  longer  have  time  to  notice 
that  people  are  sitting  while  we  are  busy, 
and  some  are  having  a “weighty”  meeting 
while  we  color  (and  discover  God)  with 
children.  □ 


Sharon  Doyle’s  Response 

I enjoyed  Friend  Molly’s  thoughtful  re- 
sponse and  perhaps  had  I been  able  to 
speak  up  earlier  in  my  burnout,  I would 
("Sharon’s  Response,  ” continued  on  page  175) 


Barbara  Janoe 
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North  American  Quaker  Service  Conference 


[Burlington,  NJ:  A week  before  Presi- 
dent Clinton,  Colin  Powell,  and  other  dig- 
nitaries gathered  in  Philadelphia  to  pro- 
mote volunteerism  and  community  ser- 
vice, over  100  Friends  from  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Mexico,  including 
over  a dozen  from  the  three  Western 
Yearly  Meetings  (see  listing  below),  met  in 
historic  Burlington  to  explore  the  spiritual 
as  well  as  practical  basis  of  Quaker  ser- 
vice. 

At  the  end  of  a long  and  Spirit-filled  ses- 
sion, Carolyn  Stevens  of  University  Meet- 
ing (Seattle,  WA)  felt  a leading  to  facili- 
tate “ongoing  communication  among  the 
participants  at  this  conference  to  move  us 
in  the  direction  of  convening  an  interim 
steering  committee.  ” The  hope  was  ex- 
pressed that  this  steering  committee  could 
find  ways  to  nurture  a North  American 
network  of  Friends  concerned  about  mak- 
ing God’s  love  visible  through  service. 

Carolyn  Stevens,  who  is  also  coordinator 
for  a Quaker-based  volunteer  program 
called  QUEST,  can  be  reached  at  1463  E 
Republican  Street.  #105,  Seattle  WA 
98112.  Phone:  (206)324-8964.  e- 

mail.zenquake  @ ix.  netcom.  com — Editor.  ] 

Epistle  from  the  Conference  on 
Quaker  Volunteer  Service  and  Witness, 
Burlington,  NJ,  April  18-20, 1997 

“When  He  had  finished  washing  their  feet  He 
put  on  his  clothes  and  returned  to  His  place. 
‘Do  you  understand  what  I have  done  for  you?’ 
He  asked  them.  ‘You  call  me  Teacher  and 
Lord,  and  rightly  so  for  that  is  ^\fiat  I am.  Now 
that  I,  your  Lord  and  Teacher,  have  washed 
your  feet,  you  also  should  wash  one  another’s 
feet  I have  set  you  an  example  that  you  should 
do  as  I have  done  to  you.’” — John  13:12-15 

We,  more  than  100  Friends  from  19 
Yearly  Meetings  and  other  Friends  associ- 
ations and  19  states,  Washington,  D.C., 
and  Mexico,  gathered  together  in  Burling- 
ton Meetinghouse,  Burlington,  New  Jer- 
sey, April  18-20,  1997  under  the  leading 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  with  a concern  to  ex- 
pand opportunities  for  Quaker  volunteer 
service  and  witness.  We  gathered  with 
many  of  the  same  goals  of  the  1980  Con- 
sultation on  Quaker  Service  held  in  Rich- 


mond, Indiana,  with  some  added  con- 
cerns. We  sought  to  learn  from  the  past 
without  dwelling  on  it;  to  examine  how 
we  can  build  programs  that  stay  Spirit-led 
and  rooted  in  Quaker  spiritual  practices 
and  identity.  We  heard  the  voices  of 
Friends  for  whom  simple  love  is  the  driv- 
ing force  and  from  Friends  whose  mission 
is  also  to  share  their  Christian  faith  with 
others.  We  are  hopeful  that  we  can  share 
our  service  efforts  across  these  traditions. 

Work  is  love  made  visible.  Volunteer 
service  may  or  may  not  change  the  struc- 
tures of  society,  but  if  we  claim  to  love 
God  and  all  Creation  then  we  need  to  ex- 
press that  love  through  service.  Whom 
does  service  benefit?  This  weekend 
James  Hamilton  and  David  Richie 
showed  us  a visual  example  of  the  mutual 
enrichment  of  volunteer  service:  partner- 


Work  is  love  made 
visible....We  have  to 
have  the  strength  to 
dream  and  the  faith  to 
have  these  dreams 
broken  and  remodeled 
in  God’s  vision. 


ship  rather  than  patronizing,  a joining  to- 
gether of  communities  to  solve  a problem 
together. 

Several  referred  to  the  Biblical 
metaphor  of  building  a house  on  sand  ver- 
sus on  rock  (Matt  7:24-27).  The  sand 
foundation  would  be  a human  vision 
alone,  whereas  the  rock  is  the  love  of  a 
living  God,  and  our  willingness  to  be  obe- 
dient to  it.  We  seek  not  simply  to  address 
social  concerns,  but  to  find  what  God 
calls  us  to  do. 

“Accountability  is  the  measure  of  our 
seriousness,”  said  one  speaker,  as  we  be- 
gan to  consider  how  ongoing  oversight  is 
a support  for  our  hopes  to  keep  our  ser- 
vice projects  Spirit-led. 

Quakers  also  need  to  recognize  and 
nurture  what  is  unique  in  Quaker  process 


relevant  to  service.  We  see  this  spiritual 
process  consisting  of:  1)  waiting;  2)  dis- 
cerning a leading;  3)  reaching  clearness; 
4)  receiving  oversight  and  rendering  ac- 
countability; 5)  continuing  support;  6)  lay- 
ing down  of  concern.  Other  Quaker  per- 
spectives for  service  projects  include  serv- 
ing those  burdened  by  poverty;  a non- 
violent approach;  simplicity  in  style; 
friendship  across  divides.  There  are  also 
Quaker  practices  that  base  our  work  in 
worship,  such  as  Meeting  for  Worship, 
Bible  reading,  sharing  of  beliefs,  and  eval- 
uation. 

As  we  worshipped  together  and  shared 
our  visions  and  witness,  we  laid  the 
groundwork  for  a North  American  net- 
work to  carry  forward  the  concern  about 
Quaker  volunteer  service  brought  to  us  by 
Illinois  Yearly  Meeting.  The  conference 
accepted  the  offer  of  co-facilitators  for  on- 
going communication  among  the  partici- 
pants at  this  conference  to  move  us  in  the 
direction  of  convening  an  interim  steering 
committee.  They  will  also  keep  in  touch 
with  individuals  who  agreed  to  take  on 
specific  tasks  and  responsibilities  to  make 
sure  that  everyone  knows  what  everyone 
else  is  doing. 

We  were  reminded  by  the  ministry  of 
one  friend  that  we  tend  to  write  the  script 
and  want  God  to  fulfill  it  for  us.  We  have 
to  have  the  strength  to  dream  and  the  faith 
to  have  these  dreams  broken  and  re- 
molded in  God’s  vision. 

Western  participants:  Mike  Gray 

(Coordinator,  IMYM/AFSC  Joint  Service 
Project),  Stephanie  Votaw  and  Carrin 
Bouchard  (Whittier  First  Friends 
Church),  Jay  and  Pat  Jemison  (Prescott, 
AZ),  Eileen  Long  (University  Meeting, 
Seattle)  Lisa  Lundeen  (Millbrook, 
AZ — currently  a student  at  Guilford  Col- 
lege), Anthony  Manousos  (Coordinator, 
AFSC/SCQM  Youth  Service  Project), 
Francie  Marbury  (Mountain  View 
Friends  Meeting),  Tobin  Marsh  (Mexico 
City  MM),  Stephen  McNeil  (AFSC,  Straw- 
berry Creek),  Jeanette  Norton  (Orange 
County),  Juan  Pascoe  (Pima,  Arizona, 
Meeting),  Becca  Renk  (Sandpoint  Friends 
MM — currently  a student  at  Earlham), 
Carolyn  Stevens  (University  Meeting). 
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By  Thomas  A.  Huff, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 

The  April  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin  on 
mysticism  among  Friends  prompts  me  to 
share  and  reflect  on  an  experience  I had 
while  a student  at  Pendle  Hill  in  1980-81. 
I had  gone  there  rather  burned  out,  after  2 1 
years  of  working  in  campus  ministry  and 
student  affairs,  and  after  my  first  marriage 
had  ended.  1 was  not  a Friend  at  that  time 
but  had  been  called  a “fellow  traveller”  of 
Friends.  In  fact,  I was  suspicious  of  and  a 
little  hostile  towards  the  “spiritual,”  what- 
ever that  was. 

I was  not  a good  student  at  Pendle 
Hill — I think  I produced  only  one  paper 
during  the  nine  months.  I enjoyed  my  role 
as  garbage  man — the  old  workaholism  was 
still  in  place.  Nevertheless,  daily  meeting 
for  worship  grew  on  me.  It  became  a ne- 
cessity. And,  in  meeting  for  worship, 
something  happened  towards  the  end  of 
the  year — something  which  I had  not  con- 
sciously been  seeking. 

In  that  year  of  transition  a pressing  ques- 
tion for  me,  as  for  other  students,  was, 
“What  next?”  We  had  formed  a support 
group  to  encourage  each  other  in  our 
search.  I had  framed  the  question  in  terms 
of  a job — the  conventional  way.  Yet  I must 
have  been  asking  the  question,  and  been 
open  to  an  answer,  at  a deeper  level,  for 
one  day,  without  warning,  Jesus  the  Christ 
appeared  to  me  during  meeting  for  wor- 
ship, and  came  back  of  his  own  accord  at 
least  twice. 

He  appeared  as  a cowled  figure,  standing 
down  a cloistered  passageway.  On  the  first 
day,  I was  simply  aware  of  his  presence;  on 
the  second,  he  turned  and  pulled  his  cowl 
aside  to  show  part  of  his  face  and  look  to- 
wards me;  and  on  the  third  day,  he  beck- 
oned me  to  follow  him.  I was  able  to  call 
him  back  consciously  two  or  three  times 
after  that,  to  confirm,  in  some  way,  that  the 
experience  was  “real.” 

I have  been  asked  how  I knew  that  the 
figure  was  male,  and  that  it  was  Jesus  or 
the  Christ.  I don’t  know,  but  can  only  say 
that  this  was  my  perception,  conditioned, 
of  course,  by  my  upbringing  in  liberal 
Protestantism.  Jesus  had  been  real  enough 


to  me  but  never  in  a “spiritual”  way, 
rather  as  a model,  guide,  mentor,  or  hero. 
I had  no  “spiritual”  life  to  speak  of  Yet 
here  he  was,  more  “real”  than  ever  before, 
coming  to  me  as  an  archetypal  figure  out 
of  my  sub/unconscious  or  “the  Collective 
Unconscious,”  which  I somehow  was  tap- 
ping into.  I had  and  have  no  a priori  no- 
tion about  who  Jesus  the  Christ  is/was, 
but  can  only  infer,  from  the  clarity,  spon- 
taneity, and  self-generating  nature  of  the 
events,  that  this  figure  was  coming  from 
“that  in  which  we  live,  move,  and  have 
our  being.” 

What  I did  with  Jesus’  call  was  quite 
ordinary — I kept  looking  for  a job.  But  a 
“way  opened.”  I found  a position  at  a 
Friends  school  doing  work  I had  never 
done  before.  There  was  nothing  spiritual 
about  this  work,  but  I do  believe  that  I 
was  led  there.  The  steps  which  I have 
taken  since  seem  most  mundane.  I ask  for 
guidance  frequently,  but  there  is  never  a 
“sudden  rending  of  the  veil  of 
clay” — only  what  is  set  before  me.  Maybe 
the  sacred  is  the  secular  “under  the  aspect 
of  eternity.” 

Even  before  I went  to  Pendle  Hill,  I had 
carried  in  my  mind  the  statement  with 
which  Albert  Schweitzer  had  concluded 
his  Quest  for  the  Historical  Jesus: 

♦♦♦#♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

^ Friends  Christian  Fellowship  ^ 
^ of  Southern  California  gathers  ^ 
^ from  3-6:00  p.m.  on  the  fourth  ^ 
^ Sunday  of  the  month  in  the  Fire-  ^ 
^ side  Room,  First  Friends  Church  ^ 
^Whittier,  13205  E Philadelphia,  ^ 
^ for  Bible  reading,  worship,  T 
T brown  bag  supper,  and  fel-  ^ 
^ lowhip.  Call  Betty  Ceike  (818)  ^ 
A 577-2415  or  Maggie  Hutchinson  ^ 
T(562)  804-3122,  or  Dottie  An- T 
J dersen  (562)  693-3787.  ^ 

^ The  Friends  Christian  Fellow-  ^ 
^ ship  of  Northern  California  ^ 
^ meets  monthly  on  a Saturday  at  ^ 
^ various  locations.  For  dates,  lo-  ^ 
^ cations,  etc.,  please  call  Henry  ^ 
^ Jason  (415)  348-7569.  ^ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


He  comes  to  us  as  one  unknown, 
without  a name,  as  of  old,  by  the 
lakeside,  he  came  to  those. ..who 
knew  him  not.  He  speaks  to  us  the 
same  word:  “Follow  thou  me!”  and 
sets  us  to  the  task  which  he  has  to 
fulfill  in  our  time.  He  commands. 
And  to  those  who  obey  him, 
whether  wise  or  simple,  he  will  re- 
veal himself  in  the  toils,  the  con- 
flicts, the  sufferings  which  they 
shall  pass  through  in  his  fellowship, 
and,  as  an  ineffable  mystery,  they 
shall  learn  in  their  own  experience 
who  he  is. 

This  passage  says  two  things  to  me: 
First,  questions  about  who  Jesus  is  are 
moot  unless  we  follow  him,  and  that  the 
more  radical  our  obedience,  the  clearer, 
the  truer,  and  the  more  powerful  will  be 
our  knowledge  of  who  Jesus  is.  Second, 
who  Jesus  is  is  an  existential  question 
with  both  ethical  and  mystical  dimen- 
sions. Those  whose  response  is  mun- 
dane, like  mine,  will  be  deprived  of  this 
knowledge  “in  the  dimension  of  depth.” 
And  yet,  shallow  as  my  knowledge  is,  I 
know  that  I have  been  spoken  to  from  the 
Source  of  all  being.  □ 


From  the 

OK  Deter  REMGE 

They  said  unto  him.  Master,  this 
woman  was  taken  in  adultery,  in  the  very 
act.  Now  Moses  in  the  law  commanded 
us  that  such  should  be  stoned,  but  what 
sayest  thou? 

Jesus,  wanting  to  defend  the  woman, 
gave  the  high  sign  to  his  disciples  that 
they  should  go  and  gather  stones,  and 
when  they  had  amassed  a goodly  number, 
he  took  from  his  garment  the  stone  which 
he  carried  for  those  who  understand  no 
language  but  force.  He  said  unto  them, 
“These  things  have  I done  that  ye  might 
know  what  I mean  when  I say,  ‘Never 
fear  to  negotiate,  but  always  negotiate 
from  strength.’” 

— Dorothy  N.  Andersen,  Pima  Meeting 
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“Simply  Living”  is  the  title  of  a column 
that  Evelyn  Underhill  (a  Friend  from 
Boulder,  Colorado)  has  been  writing  for 
the  Boulder  Weekly /or  the  past  three  and 
a half  years.  When  she  discovered  that 
Quakers  were  featured  in  two  dozen  of  the 
150  columns  that  she  had  written,  she  de- 
cided to  gather  these  pieces  together  into 
a booklet  to  circulate  among  Friends. 
Copies  may  be  ordered  for  $5.00  by  writ- 
ing 750  Sixth  Street,  Boulder,  Colorado 
80302.  Proceeds  to  the  Building  Fund  of 
the  Boulder  Friends  Meeting. — Editor.] 

Stan  and  Satya  Froseth  are  downwardly 
mobile — but  that’s  OK.  Until  recently  she 
was  an  academic  advisor  at  the  University 
of  Colorado,  and  he  was  most  recently  a 
computer  consultant  (and  teacher)  at  the 
Children’s  Museum  of  Denver. 

But  now  they’ve  left  Boulder  for  the 
Friends  Southwest  Center  two  dozen  miles 
from  the  Mexican  border.  It’s  an  inten- 
tional community  of  a dozen  households 
begun  by  Friends  (Quakers);  I’ve  heard  it 
said  that  if  you  can  afford  to  live,  you  can 
afford  to  live  there.  I asked  the  Froseths 
about  this  urge  to  simplify  their  lives  and 
learned  I was  asking  the  wrong  question. 
“It’s  almost  like  I’d  rather  complicate  my 
life,’’  Stan  said. 

That  startled  me,  but  his  explanation 
made  sense;  “If  you’re  going  to  try  to  keep 
a traditional,  professional  life,  then  you 
complicate  your  life”  by  also  trying  to  do 
what’s  generally  called  “living  sim- 
ply”— growing  some  of  your  own  food,  re- 
ducing your  consumption  of  world  re- 
sources. It’s  not  simple — in  fact  it  can  be 


time-consuming — to  do  these  things;  a 
“regular”  job  that  pays  the  regular  bills  is 
easier. 

Consider,  for  a moment,  tomatoes.  Stan 
grew  his  own  last  year  and  learned  that 
“you  can  earn  enough  to  buy  a can  of 
tomatoes  in  10  minutes  or  less;  if  you  try 
to  grow  them  and  can  them,  you’re  talk- 
ing about  a lot  more  time.”  Still,  that’s 
what  he  chose  to  do,  and  “It  was  a won- 

What  inspires  wealthy 
people  to  give  up  a three- 
bedroom  house,  sell 
just  about  all 
their  belongings,  and 
move  to  a used  trailer 
where  the  nearest  town 
is  20  miles  away? 

derful  complication.”  More  complica- 
tions are  yet  to  come — and  more  hard 
work  than  they  have  done  in  years  here. 

So  what  inspires  wealthy  people  (in  re- 
lation to  the  rest  of  the  world,  if  not  to 
their  Boulder  neighbors)  to  give  up  a 
three-bedroom  house,  sell  just  about  all 
their  belongings,  and  move  to  a used 
trailer  where  the  nearest  town  is  20  miles 
away?  As  always,  these  decisions  are 
complex,  but  Satya  had  some  interesting 
answers. 

Some  time  ago  she  came  across  a sug- 
gestion from  a group  called  Right  Shar- 
ing of  the  World’s  Resources:  Whenever 
you  make  a purchase,  consider  why  you 
need  it,  who  made  it,  what  resources  went 


into  making  it,  and  what  will  happen 
when  you’re  done  with  it. 

Those  questions  would  tend  to  limit 
one’s  consumption — saving  your  money 
and  time  and  saving  the  Earth  a bit  of 
wear  and  tear.  Even  with  that  framework, 
Satya  has  found  that  it  is  “really  hard  to 
change  your  lifestyle  here”  because  of  a 
broad  coercion  by  the  forces  around  us. 

Looking  from  a political  perspective, 
the  Froseths  have  opposed  wars — the  one 
in  Iraq  where  we  traded  bombs  for  oil  is 
a fine  example — and  other  forms  of  the 
powerful  exploiting  of  the  powerless. 
Satya  believes  that  in  a country  such  as 
ours,  everyone — she,  a pacifist,  in- 
cluded— still  benefits  from  the  willing- 
ness of  others  to  wield  power;  we  buy 
cheap  gas  procured  by  this  nation’s  ag- 
gression. 

How  can  we  not?  Satya  told  the  tale  of 
a college  professor  who  found  a way:  He 
decided  to  live  on  what  he  called  the 
“World  Equity  Budget.”  That  ^s,  he 
strives  to  exist  on  his  fair  share  of  the 
world’s  resources  and  nothing  more.  That 
meant,  of  course,  that  he  couldn’t  keep  a 
professor’s  job — that’s  way  too  much 
money  when  many  people’s  income 
around  the  world  can  be  measured  in 
hundreds,  not  thousands,  of  dollars. 

This  professor  was  even  unwilling  to 
earn  the  money  and  then  give  it  away; 
that  was  still  a form  of  controlling  re- 
sources, and  that  wasn’t  any  more  fair  in 
his  mind  than  wasting  them.  The  Froseths 
won’t  be  doing  anything  of  that  kind; 
they’ll  be  living  far  above  the  World  Eq- 
uity Budget,  with  a secure  roof,  a vehicle, 
heat,  and  hot  water. 

Still,  they’ll  be  moving  in  the  right  di- 
rection— not  towards  privation,  but  to- 
wards liberation  from  Stuff  (and  perhaps 
from  other  ills,  as  well).  “You  know 
you’re  in  trouble  when  you’ve  got  some- 
thing,” Stan  says,  “but  you  can’t  find  it 
because  it’s  buried  under  all  your  other 
stuff — so  you  buy  another.” 

He  put  it  this  way:  “When  I purchase 
something,  I feel  I’ve  lost  a bit  of  free- 
dom.” Recently,  with  their  sell-all  garage 
sale,  he  got  a bit  of  freedom  back: 
“There’s  something  symbolic  about  sell- 
ing your  lawnmower.”  Now,  with  the 
grass  greening  up,  is  a good  time  for  the 
rest  of  us  to  consider  that  symbolism  too.  □ 
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Simplicity 
of  Mind 

By  Dorothy  Mack, 

Corvallis,  Oregon 


Xhis  past  weekend  a friend  who  just 
sold  her  house  and  I were  talking  about  the 
freedom  that  comes  from  shedding  mate- 
rial possessions,  just  carting  boxes  of 
books  to  the  library,  or  calling  Goodwill  to 
come  and  take  it  all  away.  Starting  off 
again  clean  and  new,  unencumbered.  We 
laughed  at  how  St.  Francis  threw  every- 
thing “out  the  window” — literally — and 
how  we  didn’t,  even  though  it  would  have 
been  fun. 

Then  I remembered  another  weekend  ten 
years  ago  when  I had  gone  over  to  Spring 
Creek  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation  in 
South  Dakota  to  help  Adelaide  Walking 
Eagle.  She  was  clearing  every  single  thing 
out  of  her  house  for  a giveaway  at  the  fu- 
neral of  her  105-year-old  mother,  Annie 
Kills-in-Water.  Afterwards  Adelaide 
washed  down  the  bare  walls  and  floor  and 
purified  her  empty  home  with  cedar,  be- 
ginning a traditional  Dakota  Sioux  year  of 
mourning — a sacred  custom  which  gives 
death,  grief,  and  renewal  a living  enact- 
ment. Her  ceremony  both  humbled  and 
terrified  me.  To  give  away  every  material 
possession — stove,  refrigerator,  washing 
machine,  TV,  dishes,  silverware, 
car — how  could  anyone  survive? 

Yet  Peace  Pilgrim  simplified  her  life 
even  further,  to  whatever  she  could  carry 
on  her  back.  During  the  course  of  her  life 
walking  100,000  miles  across  the  United 
States  as  a testimony  for  peace,  she  left  be- 
hind sleeping  bag  and  blanket  as 
well — just  encumbrances — ultimately 

walking  freely  throughout  the  land  with 
just  a sweater.  She  said  it  freed  her  mind. 

Peace  Pilgrim  also  freed  her  mind  in  an- 
other way.  She  gave  up  her  name  to  take 
on  the  role  of  a pilgrim  for  peace.  For 
years  she  was  known  only  by  this  name  as 
she  walked  100,000  miles  across  the 
United  States.  Even  though  reporters 
hounded  her  for  personal  details,  they 
never  found  out  her  birth  name.  She  main- 
tained that  her  person  was  unimportant; 
her  work  was  all.  Her  identity  became  her 
name.  She  became  her  work. 
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She  knew  that  material  simplicity  is  rel- 
atively easy  to  achieve,  even  if  few  man- 
age to  do  so.  Simplicity  of  mind  is  harder. 
Just  as  peace  gets  cluttered  up  with  pos- 
sessions, minds  get  cluttered  with  infor- 
mation. 

Thich  Nhat  Hanh,  a Viet  Nam  Bud- 
dhist, talks  of  “clearing  the  mind,”  leav- 
ing silent  spaces.  Since  attending  one  of 
his  silent  retreats,  I have  experimented: 
no  TV,  no  video  games,  no  radio,  no  tape 
player,  no  distractions.  Next:  no  phone, 
no  paper,  no  magazines,  no  distractions. 
A peaceful  day.  No  cares,  no  worries. 
Only  a walking/working  meditation.  We 
can  become  “downwardly  mobile”  on  the 
information  highway  as  well. 

But  even  with  selective  input,  our  minds 
can  whirr,  whirr,  whirr  with  fear  and 
worry.  In  meditation  I can  think  of  ever 
so  many  things:  options,  complications, 
considerations,  difficulties,  hesitations, 
excuses. ..until  I tie  myself  in  mental 
knots. 

One  of  my  Quaker  friends  says  that  he 
tells  the  truth  not  so  much  because  it’s 
truth,  but  because  it’s  simpler.  It  takes  too 
much  energy  to  lie,  too  much  concentra- 
tion to  remember  the  lie  and  remember  its 
fiction.  So  he  just  speaks  the  truth,  even 
if  he’s  afraid,  because  he  doesn’t  have 
time  for  anything  else.  I see  his  courage, 
his  freedom,  his  Light. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Fool,  he  shared  an 
even  more  radical  idea.  He  says  he  trusts 
people — everybody — not  so  much  be- 


cause they  are  trustworthy,  and  because  he 
is  naive,  but  because  it’s  simpler.  He 
doesn’t  have  the  time  or  energy  to  take 
away  from  the  business  of  living  to  doubt 
everybody  and  everything  he  comes 
across,  analyze  every  situation,  evaluate 
every  possibility,  and  come  to  wise  conclu- 
sions. He’d  rather  just  trust  everybody, 
take  them  at  face  value,  and  if  he  gets  taken 
once  in  awhile,  no  matter,  because  of  all 
the  time  and  energy  he  hasn’t  wasted  trying 
to  outguess  people,  all  the  good  things  he’s 
done  instead.  To  his  wife,  who  mistrusts 
most  people,  his  actions  are  incomprehen- 
sible. Yet  she  envies  him  his  simplicity  of 
mind. 

Like  my  friend  who  seeks  simplicity  of 
mind  by  trusting  others,  I seek  simplicity 
of  mind  by  trusting  myself.  I waste- so  much 
energy  in  doubting.  I must  quit  this  unend- 
ing Self-Doubt  (in  native  circles  called 
“SinCrime”),  not  so  much  because  I’m 
strong  and  spiritually  together)  we  all  are  if 
we  only  knew  it),  but  because  it’s  simpler. 
I don’t  have  time  or  energy  to  go  on  roller 
coaster  rides  of  despair  and  self-doubt.  I 
have  to  get  on  with  my  life  work.  And  trust 
the  Spirit  to  work  through  me,  when  and 
where  It  will,  as  needed. 

Finally,  I seek  simplicity  of  mind  by 
trusting  others  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
I waste  too  much  energy  in  co-dependency, 
worrying  about  others’  troubles — the  “save 
the  world”  syndrome.  We  can  clear  the 
mind  by  not  taking  on  the  distractions, 
("Simplicity  of  Mind,  ” continued  on  page  169) 
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(“Simplicity  of  Mind, " continued  from  page  168) 
worries,  fears,  and  moods  of  others.  Let- 
ting things  pass  though.  Not  taking  on 
things  that  are  not  our  own  to  carry. 

I have  watched  Johnny  Moses,  one  of 
my  teachers,  lead  many  Talking  Circles. 
At  one,  a woman,  very  distraught,  was 
sobbing  and  sobbing.  Since  I sat  next  to 
her,  I became  caught  up  in  her  story  and 
her  emotions,  eventually  holding  her  and 
wiping  her  tears.  I looked  up  at  Johnny 
and  saw  him  quite  calm,  apparently  un- 
moved, and  thought,  “Can’t  he  feel  her 
pain?”  Of  course  he  did.  He  simply  didn’t 
get  engulfed  by  it;  he  didn’t  take  it  on  as 
his  own.  He  honored  her  feelings  by  wait- 
ing, but  he  didn’t  reward  her  outburst  by 
giving  it  his  attention.  He  didn’t  become 
sidetracked  by  a certain  kind  of  self- 
enlarging  “empathy.”  Some  of  us  think 
we  have  to  take  on  the  cares  of  the  whole 
world,  feel  them,  and  do  something  about 
them.  Often  this  paralyzes  us;  we  find  we 
cannot  act.  We  must  learn  to  stay  fo- 
cused, yet  balanced  and  centered. 

Those  of  us  who  have  chosen  voluntary 
poverty  in  a personal  search  for  justice, 
peace,  and  eco-sanity,  follow  Gandhi’s 
words:  “Live  simply  so  that  others  may 
simply  live.”  If  only  we  can  be  as  down- 
wardly mobile  in  discarding  thoughts  as 
well  as  things.  Then  we  can  become  Wise 
Fools  walking  cheerfully  throughout  the 
world,  sharing  Simplicity  of  Mind.  □ 


New  Haverford  College 
Website 


by  Emma  Lapansky, 

Curator  of  Quaker  Collection 

Haverford  College,  thanks  to  support 
from  the  Pew  Charitable  Trust  and  a pri- 
vate donor,  is  engaged  in  a project  of 
making  finding  aids  for  many  of  its  im- 
portant collections  onto  our  Website. 
These  research  tools  will  be  of  invaluable 
air  to  those  researching  topics  in  Quaker 
history  and  related  fields  such  as  women’s 
history,  American  reform,  international 
relations,  African-American  topics,  and 
religion,  as  well  as  genealogy. 

Currently,  more  than  two  dozen  such 
tools  are  available  at  URL: 

http://www.haverford.edu/library/ 
sc/aids. html 

In  the  coming  months,  we  continue  to 
add  to  this  site. 

Each  finding  aid  contains  biographical 


information,  a summary  of  collections,  in- 
formation on  arrangements  of  the  collec- 
tions, and  some  introduction  to  related 
collections,  as  well  as  a few  selected  im- 
ages. 

In  the  future,  we  will  consider  ways  to 
make  the  entire  corpus  searchable.  For 
now,  however,  we  are  limited  to  the 
“Find”  command  on  Netscape  for  each 
finding  aid.  □ 

[This  space  is  open  to  ALL  Friends  Bul- 
letin readers  who  are  interested  in  issues 
or  concerns  relating  to  computers,  the  In- 
ternet, and  the  “Cyber  revolution.  ” 
Please  write  and  let  us  know  if  your  Meet- 
ing has  a Website,  or  if  you  have  found 
creative  ways  to  use  computers  and  the 
Internet  to  help  your  Meeting  or  further  a 
Friends’  concern.  Also,  feel  free  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  problems  raised  by  the 
new  computer  technology,  such  as  pri- 
vacy issues,  the  prevalence  of  porn  on  the 
Net,  etc.  — Editor.] 
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by  Phillip  Wells 
Argenta,  Canada 

IVIost  Friends  in  the  three  western  un- 
programmed Yearly  Meetings  know  that 
they  began  with  the  Pacific  Coast  Associa- 
tion of  Friends.  This  started  in  the  living 
room  of  Howard  and  Anna  Brinton  at 
Mills  College  in  Oakland  in  1932.  It  was  a 
small  gathering  of  isolated  Friends  from 
the  few  unprogrammed  Meetings 
in  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Cali- 
fornia. They  decided  to  meet  each 
summer  for  a two  or  three  day  con- 
ference. They  published  a four- 
page  bulletin  to  provide  a link  with 
all  like-minded  Friends.  Howard 
Brinton  was  the  first  editor.  When 
he  and  Anna  moved  to  Pendle  Hill, 

Robert  Dann  of  Corvallis  took 
over  the  job. 

My  first  contact  with  Friends 
was  with  Palo  Alto  Friends  and 
Augustus  Tabor  Murray  in  1925- 
26.  Augustus  Murray  led  me  to  the 
poetry  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
which  I have  never  forgotten  and 
still  use.  I joined  Friends  in  Berke- 
ley in  1932.  Marguerite  and  I were 
married  there  in  1933,  with  a wed- 
ding breakfast  in  the  living  room 
of  Howard  and  Anna  Brinton. 

Their  home  had  been  a home- 
away-from-home  for  Marguerite 
for  five  years. 

When  my  work  as  a doctor 
brought  us  to  the  Pasadena  area  in 
1936,  I became  active  in  Orange 
Grove  Meeting  and  the  Pacific  Coast  As- 
sociation. I soon  took  over  the  duties  of 
editor  of  the  Bulletin  from  Robert.  As  my 
practice  grew,  more  of  the  editing  was 
taken  over  by  Jean  Gerard  of  Orange 
Grove  Meeting.  The  Bulletin  was  the  ma- 
terial link  between  isolated  Friends  and 
Meetings;  it  drew  the  Association  together 
and  helped  it  grow.  The  only  other  body 
that  functioned  between  yearly  gatherings 
was  a visiting  committee  which  found  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  act. 


As  interest  grew,  and  as  Friends  became 
more  aware  of  one  another,  the  Bulletin 
grew.  Ed  Sanders  was  paid  a small  sum  to 
be  the  editor.  I remained  as  chairman  of  the 
Bulletin  Committee.  One  of  the  things  I 
tried  to  do  was  to  visit  each  of  the  develop- 
ing Meetings  in  Southern  California  once  a 
month  with  any  other  Friends  who  could 
come  along.  These  were  Claremont,  River- 


side (now  Inland  Valley),  Los  Angeles,  and 
the  unprogrammed  meeting  on  the  Whittier 
College  campus. 

The  summer  gatherings  had  grown  to 
about  150  Friends,  rotating  between  the 
Northwest,  Northern  California,  and 
Southern  California.  There  was  growing 
interest  in  forming  a Yearly  Meeting. 
There  was  also  much  interest  in  the  Bul- 
letin, and  in  correspondence  and  visits 
among  Friends.  Howard  Fawcett  and  Eu- 
banks Carsner  of  Riverside  Meeting  were 
particularly  enthusiastic. 


Ed  Sanders  and  I tried  to  bring  this  all 
together.  Howard  Brinton  gave  us  help  and 
encouragement  from  Pendle  Hill.  In  1946 
a group  of  Orange  Grove  young  Friends 
bought  a nursery  and  training  school, 
which  we  named  Pacific  Oaks.  We  ar- 
ranged an  Education  Conference  at  the 
school.  This  was  to  be  followed  by  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Conference,  at  which  time  we 
hoped  that  we  would  settle  into  a Yearly 
Meeting. 

One  of  the  difficulties  was  that 
Rufus  Jones,  a weighty  Friend 
from  Philadelphia,  was  opposed 
because  no  Yearly  Meeting  had 
ever  been  set  up  this  way,  without 
the  approval  of  another  Yearly 
Meeting.  He  was  also  afraid  that 
our  action  would  offend  Friends 
of  California  Yearly  Meeting 
(now  Friends  Church  Southwest 
Yearly  Meeting).  Ed  Sanders  and 
I went  to  see  the  superintendent  of 
California  YM  and  the  pastor  of 
Whittier  Friends  Church.  They  as- 
sured us  that  they  did  not  object  so 
long  as  we  did  not  set  up  Meetings 
in  competition  with  their  church- 
es. Then  I flew  to  Philadelphia, 
where  Howard  Brinton  and  I 
talked  with  Rufus.  After  we  had 
explained  the  situation,  he  was  en- 
tirely supportive. 

Howard  Brinton  came  to  the  Ed- 
ucation Conference  and  Pacific 
Coast  Association.  He  brought 
with  him  three  Friends  from 
British  Columbia:  Dorothy  Lash, 
Martha  Vallance  (from  Victoria), 
and  Peg  Musket  (later  Margaret 
Lorenz).  They  were  ready  to  help 
with  the  formation  of  a Yearly  Meeting. 

The  clerk  was  Verne  James  of  Palo  Alto 
Meeting.  He  was  a substitute  for  Esther 
Rhoads,  who  had  gone  to  Japan  after  Hi- 
roshima. We  adopted  a minute  saying  we 
would  meet  the  next  year  in  Palo  Alto  as 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  That  was  in 
1947 — fifty  years  ago. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  included  Meetings 
from  Canada  to  San  Diego,  Arizona,  Hon- 
olulu, and  even  Shanghai.  The  Shanghai 

(“Friends  Bulletin  Editor, " continued  on  page  171) 
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Western  Friends  Historical  Trivia 

1 !n  what  year  was  Friends  Bulletin  first  pub- 
lished? 

2 Who  were  the  founders  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Association  of  Friends? 

3 Who  was  the  first  editor  of  Friends  Bulletin 
to  reside  in  Corvallis,  Oregon? 

4 When  was  the  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
founded? 

5 What  Western  Monthly  Meeting  was  first 
recognized  by  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing? 

6 What  Western  Monthly  Meeting  was  first 
recognized  by  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting? 

7 What  Quaker  Meeting  was  suppressed  by 
the  Chinese  revolution  in  1948? 

8 What  school  was  started  by  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Friends  in  1946? 

9 What  weighty  Philadelphia  Friend  initially 
opposed  the  formation  of  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting? 

For  answers,  read  Phil  Wells’  article! 
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A quarterly  summary  of  the  ings.  in  San  Jose,  Berkeley,  Palo 
meetings  and  concerns  of  th  Col-  Alto  and  Los  Gatos. with  notes  m- 
lege  Park  group  of  Friends’  meet-  teresting  to  Friends. 


r'Friends  Bulletin  Editor.  ” cont.  from  page  170) 
Meeting  was  suppressed  by  the  revolu- 
tion in  China  in  1948.  Howard  Brinton 
encouraged  the  Mexico  City  Meeting  to 
join  with  us,  which  they  did. 

The  Meetings  that  joined  us  had  been 
recognized  as  Monthly  Meetings  in  vari- 
ous ways:  the  Canadian  Meetings,  by 
Canadian  Yearly  Meeting;  Orange 
Grove,  by  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
(Hicksite);  University,  by  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting;  Riverside  and  Claremont,  by 
the  Friends  Fellowship  Council.  These 
connections  were  given  up  in  the  next 
two  or  three  years,  except  for  the  Cana- 
dian connection,  which  was  very  inac- 
tive. Willamete  Valley  Association  and 
College  Park  Association  had  recognized 
each  other.  Los  Angeles  Meeting  asked 
to  be  recognized  by  Pacific  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, which  we  did  as  one  of  our  early 
items  of  business.  Friends  of  Pasadena 
Monthly  Meeting  (Villa  Street)  of  Iowa 
Yearly  Meeting,  Conservative,  were  very 
active  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Association 
and  in  the  movement  towards  formation 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  but  they  were  un- 
able to  persuade  their  Meeting  to  join. 

At  the  meeting  in  Palo  Alto  we  began 
building  the  structure  that  is  Pacific 


-At  the  December  meeting  of 
Palo  .Alto  Friends  Dr.  Anna  Cox 
Brinton  had  the  happy  idea  that 
a summary  of  the  doings  in  the 
above  meetings  might  be  prepared 
each  quarter.  The  suggestion 
deepened  into  a concern  and  a 
minute  was  made  that  Anna 
Brinton,  J.  Murray  Luck  and  Ar- 


Yearly  Meeting.  During  the  early  1970’s 
it  grew  and  divided  into  four  parts:  Pa- 
cific, North  Pacific,  Intermountain,  and 
Western  Half-Yearly  Meeting  of  Cana- 
dian Yearly  Meeting.  This  has  been  a 
healthy  development  for  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Friends  Bulletin  served  as  a 
useful  tool  in  this  process,  particularly 
during  the  early  years.  □ 


thur  Heeb  confer  on  the  matter 
and  report.  It  seemed  best  after 
surveying  the  available  material 
to  publish  a sample  of  what  a 
quarterly  bulletin  might  become. 
Interested  Friends  are  asked  to 
help  with  notes  and  suggestions. 
The  name  Friends  Bulletin  was 
adopted  as  a temporary  title. 


Above:  The  first  edition  o/Friends  Bulletin 
was  published  in  1929.  Note  that  its  name 
was  adopted  as  a “temporary  title.  ” 

Below:  Phil  Wells  edited  Friends  Bulletin 
in  1945  when  World  War  II  ended.  The 
Pacific  Coast  Epistle  reads:  “We  are 
heartened  and  relieved  by  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  which  occurred  even  as  we  gath- 
ered together;  but  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned by  the  dangers  of  any  total  military 
victory,  and  we  pray  that  our  leaders  may 
be  given  a spirit  of  humility  and  love.  ” 
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EPISTLE  OF  PACIFIC  COAST  ASSOCIATIOM  OF  FRIEMOS  — 1945 


To  all  Friends  everywhere : 

In  the  spirit  of  Hln  who  lived  His  faith  In  the  unity  of  all  men  with  one  another 
and  with  God,  we  greet  you. 

Epistles  from  many  meetings,  together  with  the  more  Immediate  hope  of  reunion 
with  our  friends  In  Germany  and  Japan,  have  brought  us  very  close  to  all  of  you.  The 
unlc*i  of  Friends'  Meetings  In  New  England  and  Canada  heartens  us  because  we  feel  that 
these  steps  symbolize  and,  aid  the  growing  awareness  of  our  basic  unity  within  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

We  have  been,  heartened  and  relieved  by  the  c^ssatlcn  of  hostilities  which  occurred 
even  as  we  gathered  together;  but  we  are  deeply  concerned  by  the  dangers  of  any  total 
military  victory,  and  we  pray  that  our  leaders  may  be  given  a spirit  of  humility  and 
Divine  love. 
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The  Struggle  for  Life 
And  the  Environment 
in  Tabasco,  Mexico 

By  David  Hartsough  (Peaceworkers) 
and  Joe  Mclntire  (SIPAZ) 

In  February  we  visited  Tabasco,  the  sec- 
ond richest  state  in  Mexico  in  terms  of  its 
oil  production.  However,  it  is  one  of  Mex- 
ico’s poorest  states  in  quality  of  life  for  its 
people.  We  were  hosted  by  members  of 
SERPAJ — Service,  Peace  and  Jus- 
tice— and  visited  Villahermosa,  Ciudad 
Pemex,  and  many  other  small  communities 
around  Comalcalco.  Everywhere  we  went 
we  met  campesinos,  whose  lives  had  been 
ruined  by  the  greed  of  Pemex- 
Tabasco — the  government  owned  oil  com- 
pany that  produces  almost  40%  of  Mex- 
ico’s oil. 

We  left  Tabasco  with  a feeling  of  sad- 
ness about  the  situation,  but  also  encour- 
aged by  the  courageous  people  there  who 
are  continuing  to  struggle  nonviolently  in 
a very  difficult  situation.  We  now  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  chain  of  cir- 
cumstances that  is  affecting  the  situation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Tabasco,  in  particular  the 
Chontal  people,  and  have  a few  ideas  how 
concerned  people  and  groups  might  be 
able  to  help  in  the  future. 

The  great  majority  of  the  folks  we  met 
seemed  empowered  by  their  solidarity  with 
one  another  and  what  we  perceived  as  a 
very  firm  commitment  to  active  nonvio- 
lence. However,  they  have  not  achieved 
much  success  in  their  struggle  so  far.  All 
recounted  critical  economic  problems,  in- 
cluding the  lack  of  fixed  employment  op- 
tions, the  loss  of  land,  and  drastic  drops  in 
cocoa  and  coconut  productivity.  The  gen- 
eralized poverty  translates  to  low  atten- 
dance of  children  in  primary  schools,  not 
even  funds  for  notebooks  and  pencils,  in- 
sufficient or  absence  of  secondary  schools, 
unattended  health  problems  (mostly  nutri- 
tional and  respiratory  diseases),  non- 
potable  water  supplies,  and  miserable 
homes.  People  seemed  to  be  stumbling 
from  one  day  of  misery  to  the  next,  trying 
desperately  to  hold  on  to  their  sense  of 
self-worth  as  they  are  enveloped  in  the 
cruel  whirl  of  neoliberal  economic  poli- 
cies. 

Tabasco,  once  a very  active  fishing,  co- 


lt is  tragic  that  in  one  of  the 
richest  places  of  the  world  in 
terms  of  natural  resources,  the 
people  are  unbelievably  poor. 
The  people  of  Tabasco  are 
unwillingly  making  a very  great 
sacrifice  in  order  that  the  north 
American  people  can  drive 
around  in  their  cars. 


conut  and  cocoa  producing  “paradise” 
state,  is  now  absolutely  dominated  by  Pe- 
mex oil — and  the  environmental  degrada- 
tion is  truly  astounding.  Everywhere  we 
heard,  “The  more  oil  they  take  out  of 
Tabasco,  the  poorer  we  become.”  It  is 
tragic  that  in  one  of  the  richest  places  of 
the  world  in  terms  of  natural  resources, 
the  people  are  unbelievably  poor.  The 
people  of  Tabasco  are  unwillingly  mak- 
ing a very  great  sacrifice  in  order  that  the 
north  American  people  can  drive  around 
in  their  cars. 

The  environmental  degradation  of 
Tabasco  was  in  evidence  everywhere. 
Formerly  rich  fisheries  had  been  de- 
stroyed. Crops,  pastures,  and  trees  were 
suffering  from  acid  rain  caused  by  burn 
offs  of  refinery  by-products.  Local  peas- 
ants told  of  massive  spills  of  crude  oil 
from  pipe  lines  and  from  containment 
tanks.  Great  concern  was  expressed  as 
well  about  the  increased  incidence  of 
leukemias  and  cancers.  It  was  obvious  to 
even  the  casual  visitor  that  the  country- 


side was  dotted  with  enormous  and  noisy 
oil  pumping  stations.  Land  has  been  taken 
from  the  campesinos  and  rendered  unus- 
able for  crops  because  of  the  complex  grid 
of  oil  pipe  lines  and  valve  stations.  The 
farmers  we  met  told  of  the  inadequate  com- 
pensation they  have  received  from  this  take 
over.  They  feel  they  have  little  redress 
from  the  government  or  the  Pemex  oil 
company. 

The  local  people  spoke  to  us  of  their  fear 
of  many  gas  explosions  that  have  plagued 
their  lives.  In  one  explosion  at  Las  Islas 
over  100  people  were  killed.  The  environ- 
mental degradation  caused  by  Pemex  in 
Tabasco  is  some  of  worst  we  have  ever 
seen.  Major  above  ground  gas  leaks  have 
been  left  unattended.  Vast  extensions  of 
lands  have  been  left  fallow  because  of  salt 
infiltrations.  One  town  we  visited  had  lost 
its  potable  water  two  years  ago  when  Pe- 
mex contaminated  their  wells.  The  people 
are  still  without  clean  water.  The  debris  of 
leftover  rig  drilling  operations  are  an  eye- 
sore throughout  the  land.  Pemex  has  given 
lip  service  to  treating  the  leftover  sludge 
contamination.  We  saw  first  hand  how 
“cleaned”  sites  were  simply  cosmetically 
treated  with  a covering  of  dirt. 

Pemex  and  the  state  government  seem 
untouchable.  Public  relations  officers  run 
complainants  around  in  circles  and  then 
turn  a deaf  ear  to  the  complaints. 
“Negotiations”  for  compensations  have 
been  one-sided.  The  Governor  of  Tabasco, 
Roberto  Madrazo,  spent  $70  million  dol- 
lars on  his  re-election  campaign!  It  is  com- 
monly accepted  that  the  campaign  funds 
came  from  Pemex,  theft  and  drug- 
traffickers.  As  far  as  the  authorities  are 
concerned,  the  problems  affecting  the  peo- 
ple and  the  environment  are  at  “accept- 
able” levels.  It’s  strange  that  a resource  as 
valuable  as  oil,  decreed  “absolute  property 
of  the  people,”  is  destroying  the  environ- 
ment and  lives  of  so  many  of  its  “owners.” 

SERPAJ  has  four  main  lines  of  work  in 
Tabasco:  human  rights,  democratization, 
environmental  issues,  and  empowerment  of 
local  communities  to  change  the  situation. 
SERPAJ  is  committed  to  developing  civil 
resistance  strategies  and  to  working  nonvi- 
olently. Notwithstanding  stories  of  puni- 
tive reprisals,  we  were  amazed  at  how  con- 
cepts of  active  nonviolence  have  been 
broadly  accepted  in  the  peasant  communi- 
ties where,  although  they  consider  them- 
( “Tabasco,  ” cont.  on  p.  173} 
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(“Tabasco,  ” continued  from  page  172) 
selves  “hot-tempered,”  the  Tabascan  peas- 
ants have  traditionally  felt  inferior  to  and 
intimidated  by  the  dominating  social  struc- 
ture imposed  on  them  by  the  authorities 
and  the  “outsiders.”  This  commitment  to 
active  nonviolence  is  due  in  large  part  to 
the  good  work  initiated  by  Raphael  Lan- 
derreche  and  others  in  SERPAJ.  People 
told  of  incidents  of  demonstrations,  camp- 
outs,  lobbying  politicians,  negotiating, 
peace  walks,  sit-down  strikes  blocking 
transit  to  installations,  major  hunger 
strikes,  and  jail  terms.  Everyone  agreed 
that  these  methods  had  indeed  avoided 
beatings  and  killings  by  the  authorities! 
They  hope  the  government  will  begin  to 
hear  their  cries  of  anguish  and  their  need 
and  demand  for  change. 

How  can  we  help? 

In  terms  of  how  the  international  commu- 
nity might  help  we  heard  several  requests 
that  could  be  classified  in  the  following 
groups: 

a)  Help  in  the  diffusion  of  information  - 
both  nationally  and  internationally  to 
mount  more  pressure  on  PEMEX  to  pro- 
vide compensation  for  past  damages  and  to 
STOP  contaminating  the  land  and  water. 
The  Tabascans  are  very  aware  that  their 
cause  is  off  the  map  of  national  and  inter- 
national public  opinion. 

b)  Supporting  the  civil  resistance/active 
nonviolence  movement,  specifically 
through  training  in  negotiation  skills  and 


support  for  their  work  in  training  in  ac- 
tive nonviolence  to  groups  throughout 
Tabasco. 

c)  Financial  support  to  fund  development 
and/or  educational  projects — in  particu- 
lar we  were  impressed  with  projects  pro- 
moting alternative  economic  and/or  com- 
mercial ventures,  for  example,  training 
and  promotion  of  organic  production  of 
cocao. 

There  was  interest  expressed  in  interna- 
tionals being  present  in  Tabasco  for  the 
following  purposes: 

— to  document  and  convey  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  the  human  rights  abuses  being 
heaped  on  the  people  of  Tabasco  in  the 
name  of  "progress.” 

— through  the  Internet,  to  update  con- 
cerned people  around  the  world  about  the 
situation  in  Tabasco  and  to  alert  them  to 
specific  ways  they  could  be  helpful. 
There  are  strategy  sessions  once  a month 
among  the  various  groups  in  Tabasco. 
The  results  of  these  meetings,  action 
plans,  opportunities  for  international 
presence,  etc.  could  be  shared  through 
the  Internet. 

— for  concerned  internationals  to  come 
to  observe  and  be  present  as  a symbol  of 
international  public  opinion  and  con- 
science during  periods  of  civilian  peace- 
ful resistance,  and  to  report  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  what  they  see.  Many  feel  that 
after  the  elections  in  July  may  be  a time 
when  there  will  again  be  a period  of 
large-scale  civilian  peaceful  resistance  in 


Tabasco. 

The  contrast  between  Chiapas  where 
there  are  so  many  concerned  internation- 
als present  and  Tabasco  where  there  are 
almost  no  concerned  internationals  pre- 
sent was  striking.  Hopefully  it  is  not  true 
that  the  only  means  to  get  international  at- 
tention is  through  use  of  the  gun.  We  hope 
that  concerned  people  in  the  international 
community  can  respond  to  the  call  of  the 
people  of  Tabasco  and  support  their  civil- 
ian peaceful  resistance  struggle  and  their 
just  and  peaceful  demands  for  a chance  to 
live  their  lives  in  dignity  and  not  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  PEMEX  oil  company. 


Artwork  by  Trudy  Myrrh  Reagan  of 
Palo  Alto  Meeting.  David  Hartsough  is  a 
member  of  San  Francisco  Friends  Meet- 
ing and  Joe  Mclntire  is  a volunteer  with 
SIPAZ  and  is  a member  of  Jacksonville 
Monthly  Meeting.  For  more  information 
or  if  you  would  like  to  support  the  nonvio- 
lent struggle  in  Tabasco  and/or  partici- 
pate in  a short  term  delegation  as  an  in- 
ternational observer  during  periods  of  ac- 
tive nonviolent  struggle,  contact: 

PEACEWORKERS 
721  Shrader  St, 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 
E-mail:  Peaceworkers@igc.apc.org 
SIPAZ  (International  Service  for  Peace  in 
Chiapas,  Mexico) 

E-mail:  sipaz@laneta.apc.org 
http://www.nonviolence.org/sipaz. 


AFSC  Aids  Victims  of  North  Korea  Famine 


[Last  spring  Friends  Bulletin  reported  that 
the  AFSC/SCQM  Youth  Service  Project 
helped  to  raise  money  for  the  victims  of 
flood  in  North  Korea  by  sponsoring  a 
“rice  bowl-a-thon.  ” The  need  is  still  ur- 
gent.— Editor.] 

Th  e people  of  North  Korea  are  facing 
severe  food  shortages  as  a result  of  eco- 
nomic problems  and  major  floods  during 
the  past  two  summers.  The  floods  of  1995 
were  the  worst  in  the  past  100  years,  leav- 
ing 500,000  people  homeless  and  half  the 
country’s  farmland  affected.  The  same 
area  in  the  south  of  the  country,  the  na- 
tion’s granary,  was  again  devastated  by 
floods  in  July  of  1996. 


A system  of  public  food  rationing  has 
distributed  shortages  fairly  even  across  the 
entire  population.  Food  rations  have  been 
progressively  reduced  during  the  crisis, 
and  in  many  areas,  the  daily  ratios  are  now 
only  100  grams  (350  calories),  roughly 
equivalent  to  one-half  of  a bowl  of  rice. 
AFSC  visitors  to  North  Korea  report  that 
adults  are  visibly  thin,  and  now  signs  of 
malnutrition  in  children — protected  ini- 
tially by  official  policies  and  parents  who 
shared  their  allotments — can  be  seen. 

How  You  Can  Help 

The  most  urgent  need  is  for  funds  to  buy 
food.  And  your  help  is  needed  now  be- 
cause grain  shipments  take  several  months 
to  deliver.  This  spring  and  summer  will  be 


the  critical  period,  after  last  year’s  harvest 
has  run  out  and  before  next  year’s  crop  is 
ready. 

AFSC’s  food  aid  will  be  shipped  by 
Charitas  Hong  Kong  and  monitored  by  the 
World  Food  Programme  from  port  to  dis- 
tribution point  to  insure  that  it  reaches 
those  most  in  need. 

Over  the  past  year  AFSC,  with  the  help 
of  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and 
individual  donors,  has  contributed 
$88,000  through  UN  and  nongovernmen- 
tal channels. 

Checks  may  be  made  payable  to  AFSC 
and  earmarked  for  the  Korea  Relief  Fund, 
1501  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19102-1479.  For  more  information,  con- 
tact the  AFSC  at  (215)  241-7149.  □ 
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Foundation  Grant  Funds 
AFSC  Shipments  of  Clothing 
to  Chechnya  and  Moscow 

A $25,000  grant  from  the  Joseph  Plan 
Foundation  enabled  the  AFSC  to  send  two 
shipments  of  warm  clothing  valued  at  more 
than  $90,000  to  Chechnya  and  Moscow  in 
late  February,  1997. 

In  Moscow,  AFSC  is  working  with 
Friends  House  Moscow  and  the  Brother- 
hood of  Compassion.  The  Chechnya  ship- 
ment was  sent  to  Nazran,  near  Grosny,  an 
area  devastated  by  war,  where  the  AFSC  is 
working  with  a former  Quaker  Peace  and 
Service  worker  who  has  begun  a new  peace 
center  for  peacemaking  efforts  between 
Chechnya  and  Russia. 

AFSC  has  worked  in  this  region  since  the 
1920’s  when  AFSC  shipped  food  and 
medicine  to  Russia  for  famine  relief. 

For  more  information,  please  contact 
Tom  Moore,  director  of  AFSC’s  material 
aid  program,  at  (215)  241-7041.  □ 

r ~ ” — — — — — ^ 


I Friends  House  Moscow  i 

* is  seeking  Friends  conversant  in  Rus-  J 
. sian  to  serve  either  as  Friends  in  Resi- 
I dence  or  as  Interns  for  periods  of  one 
I month  to  a year  as  soon  as  possible. 

I Accommodations  provided  and  possi- 
I bly  some  subsistence.  Opportunities 
I for  service  include:  household  man- 
I agement,  care  and  hosting  of  visitors; 

I conduct  of  group  sessions  on  Quak- 
I erism  and  spirituality;  organization  of 

* English/Russian  library  and  informa- 
I tion  resource;  exploration  of  placing 
I volunteers  with  Russian  organiza- 
I tions;  and  other  support  as  determined 
I mutually  with  FHM  staff  and  the 

* Moscow  Monthly  Meeting.  Inquiries 
! to  Julie  Harlow,  (916)  753-6826, 

I 1163  Auburn  Dr,  Davis,  CA,  95616, 

I fhmos@aol.com. 


Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting 

By  Doris  Tydesley,  Tempe  Meeting 

On  March  22  and  23,  Friends  from  all 
over  Arizona  gathered  at  Phoenix  Meeting 
House  for  Arizona  Half  Yearly  Meeting  , 
to  conduct  business,  to  enjoy  fellowship, 
and  to  focus  on  the  question,  “Do  Friends 
Have  a Message?”  The  queries  consid- 
ered during  the  morning  worship-sharing 
groups  and  the  Saturday  afternoon  discus- 
sion group  included:  Why  is  your  Meet- 
ing necessary?  What  is  its  purpose?  What 
is  its  message?  Is  your  Meeting  well 
known  in  your  locality?  Are  there  people 
in  your  locality  who  would  add  strength  to 
your  Meeting?  How  can  they  become 
aware  of  you?  What  criteria  would  you 
use  to  decide  whom  to  admit  to  member- 
ship? Friends  who  attended  will  carry 
these  queries  with  them  as  they  return  to 
their  home  Meetings.  The  Young  Friends 
joined  us  for  worship  sharing  and  then  fol- 
lowed their  own  program,  including  a car 
wash  in  aid  of  the  AFSC/IMYM  Joint  Ser- 
vice Projects. 

Although  New  Year  is  the  traditional 
time  for  looking  back  and  taking  stock, 
this  too  is  a time  to  consider  both  the  fu- 
ture and  the  past.  The  annual  State  of  the 
Meeting  reports»are  traditionally  read  at 
the  spring  Half  Yearly  Meeting,  giving  us 
an  opportunity  to  see  how  far  each  Meet- 
ing has  come  in  the  course  of  the  year  and 
to  consider  “How  the  Truth  Has  Prospered 
Among  Us.”  As  Friends  Bulletin  corre- 
spondent for  Arizona,  I love  to  see  that 
question  answered  regularly  in  the  activi- 
ties of  each  Meeting  and  to  see  how  the 
I Friends’  Message  is  acted  out  within  the 
I Meeting  and  carried  out  to  the  wider  com- 
I munity. 

I Flagstaff  Meeting,  though  mourning  the 
I death  of  one  of  its  founding  members, 
I Chuck  Minor,  continues  to  grow  in  num- 
I ber  and  to  thrive — a source  of  gratitude  to 

* all  of  us  since  it  is  not  too  many  years 
I since  Friends  seriously  considered  laying 
I down  the  Meeting. 

I Pima  Meeting  recently  held  its  first  an- 
I nual  Eclectic  Shindig  where  Friends 
I shared  their  “sometimes  hidden”  musical 

* and  dance  talents  and  made  “joyful 
: noise” — a tradition  which  other  Meetings 
j might  wish  to  adopt. 


At  this  time  of  year  many  of  our  young 
people  are  looking  to  the  future.  Five  of 
Tempe  Meeting’s  Senior  Young  Friends 
will  graduate  this  spring  and  will  be  pre- 
sented with  Bibles  on  May  11.  Over  the 
Easter  weekend  the  Young  Friends  group 
participated  in  a ‘Thirty  Hour  Famine”  to 
raise  money  for  World  Action  which  spon- 
sors children  from  developing  countries. 
The  weekend,  which  was  organized  by 
Gerry  and  Cindy  Theisman,  began  with  a 
Seder,  after  which  the  young  people  fasted 
for  30  hours  during  which  time  they  at- 
tended religious  celebrations  in  local  com- 
munities, collected  canned  food  and  held  a 
bake  sale  outside  a local  grocery  store. 
(Talk  about  rubbing  salt  into  the  wound!) 
On  Easter  Day  they  hid  the  canned  food 
items  together  with  others  given  by  Tempe 
Friends  and  after  meeting  for  worship  the 
younger  children  had  a canned  food  hunt. 
They  exchanged  their  “treasure  trove”  for 
some  candy  and  the  canned  food  was  do- 
nated to  Paz  de  Cristo  which  feeds  the 
homeless.  The  Senior  Young  Friends  had 
hoped  to  raise  $240 — enough  to  sponsor 
one  child  for  a year — but  in  fact  they  raised 
almost  twice  that.  □ 

Southern  California 
Quarterly  Meeting 
By  Bobbi  Kendig, 

Marloma  Meeting 

The  SCQM  Meeting  in  February  pre- 
sented among  other  topics  a talk  on  Rest- 
orative Justice,  in  particular  the  Victim- 
Offender  Reconciliation  Project  (VORP). 
By  bringing  victims  and  their  offenders  to- 
gether in  a neutral  atmosphere,  trained  me- 
diators offer  opportunities  to  heal  social 
wounds,  a practice  not  provided  in  the 
court  system  of  impersonal  judgment  and 
punishment.  A higher  proportion  of  vic- 
tims who  participated  in  the  program  re- 
ported that  they  were  treated  fairly  than  did 
those  who  experienced  only  the  court  sys- 
tem. The  speakers  noted  that  even  if  there 
were  no  improvement  in  the  recidivism  rate 
(and  indications  are  that  there  has  been), 
the  healing  that  takes  place  is  well  worth 
the  effort. 

With  its  five-year  history  of  bringing 
the  Alternatives  to  Violence  Project  to 

("Friendly  News,  ” continued  on  page  175) 
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("Friendly  News,  ” continued  from  page  174) 

Lompoc  Prison,  Santa  Barbara  has  passed 
a Minute  on  Restorative  Justice  and  has 
established  a Restorative  Justice  Commit- 
tee. Their  goal  at  present  is  to  educate 
themselves  and  the  community  regarding 
this  concept. 

La  Jolla  has  set  up  a committee  to  deal 
with  another  current  issue.  The  Sexual 
Minorities  Committee’s  charge,  which 
may  serve  as  a model  for  others,  includes: 
(1)  advising  the  meeting  on  carrying  out 
PYM’s  recommendations,  (2)  being 
available  to  members  or  attenders  with 
concerns  regarding  same  sex  unions  or 
other  issues,  (3)  serving  as  a resource  to 
other  committees  in  the  meeting,  (4)  re- 
sponding and  referring  when  appropriate 
as  issues  arise,  (5)  maintaining  a confiden- 
tial file  of  resources  from  which  to  make 
referrals,  (6)  serving  as  a conduit  of  infor- 
mation from  outside  sources,  (7)  identify- 
ing what  the  meeting  can  do  to  welcome 
and  encourage  people  of  sexual  minorities 
to  become  a part  of  the  meeting,  (8)  af- 
firming their  contribution  to  the  meeting, 
(9)  exploring  the  effects  of  domestic  part- 
nership legislation  on  the  civil  and  prop- 
erty rights  of  committed  partners,  and  (10) 
exploring  the  possibility  of  a Friends  and 
Sexual  Minorities  pamphlet. 

Orange  Grove  tackled  still  another 
pressing  issue  with  a thoughtful  letter  to 
President  Clinton  regarding  welfare  re- 
form. It  noted,  “...we  have  a testimony  of 
working  in  harmony  with  the  truth.  The 
contradictions  in  the  welfare  reform  legis- 
lation are  not  rooted  in  truth,  and  thus  can- 
not change  the  reality  of  poverty  in  this 
country.”  It  listed  five  such  contradic- 
tions: not  enough  jobs,  no  job  training,  the 
inability  to  afford  day  care  on  a minimum 
wage,  legal  immigrants  required  to  pay 
taxes  while  denied  benefits,  and  the  prob- 
able costly  consequences  of  the  legislation 
(increased  homelessness,  hospitalizations, 
family  break-ups,  etc.) 

On  the  home  front,  Orange  County  is 
still  seeking  a new  site,  but  they  may  stay 
another  18  months  at  their  present  site  in 
Costa  Mesa.  Conejo  Valley  has  moved  to 
a new  location,  accessible  to  the  handi- 
capped and  described  as  “a  lovely  and 
serene  setting  filled  with  light.”  The  new 
address  is  The  Townsgate  Atrium  Bldg., 
2277  Townsgate  Rd,  Suite  200,  Westlake 
Village.  Visitors  are  welcome.  □ 


(“Sharon’s  Response,”  cont.  from  p.  164) 
have  found  (or  been  led  to)  some  of  the 
same  paths  she  has  found  to  combat  it. 

Actually  many  good  things  have  oc- 
curred at  Orange  Grove  as  a result  of 
voicing  my  concern,  thanks  to  Friends 
who  reacted  with  love.  The  concern  was 
seasoned  in  Worship  and  Ministry  and 
Business  Meeting  for  a year  before  it 
came  to  the  Friends  Bulletin  and  many 
Orange  Grovers  used  my  writing  as  an  op- 
portunity to  prune  things  back  at  Orange 
Grove. 

We  have  streamlined  Business  Meeting 
so  that  it  is  shorter  and  simplified  the  pro- 
cess by  which  some  committees  can  make 
decisions  about  their  responsibilities.  The 
Nominating  Committee  used  the  process 
of  rewriting  the  committee  job  descrip- 
tions to  streamline  the  committees  them- 
selves. Children’s  Ed  consolidated  the 
children’s  program  and  laid  down  the  teen 
program,  encouraging  parents  to  bring 
teens  to  Meeting  for  Worship  and  support 
the  Quarter  teen  programs  until  such  time 
as  there  was  spirit  enough  to  support  a 

Whittier  First  Friends  Church 
Forms  Western  Association 

By  Robert  Vogel,  Orange  Grove 

When  Friends  United  Church  South- 
west Yearly  Meeting  ended  its  affiliation 
with  Friends  United  Meeting  (FUM)  and 
eventually  joined  Evangelical  Friends  In- 
ternational and  its  missionary  component, 
the  Whittier  (California)  Monthly  Meet- 
ing decided  to  start  its  own  “yearly  meet- 
ing,” to  be  called  “The  Western  Associa- 
tion of  Friends.” 

The  Whittier  (California)  Monthly 
Meeting  (also  known  as  First  Friends 
Church  Whittier),  which  had  had  long  af- 
filiation with  FUM,  and  four  other  South- 
west Churches,  requested  and  were 
granted  a continuing  connection  with 
FUM’s  General  Board  for  the  1993-96 
Triennium.  In  the  meantime,  the  Whittier 
Meeting  continued  its  study  of  its  relation- 
ship with  Southwest  Yearly  Meeting.  Just 
after  the  January,  1994,  Mid-Year  Confer- 
ence of  SWYM,  Whittier  resigned  from 
this  yearly  meeting  and  opened  the  way 
for  a continuing  relationship  with  FUM. 


program.  The  Fellowship  Committee  re- 
wrote its  job  description,  defining  more 
clearly  our  spiritual  purpose  (to  build  com- 
munity within  the  meeting)  and  turning 
some  responsibilities  (such  as  hosting 
Quarter)  back  to  the  Meeting  as  a Commit- 
tee of  the  whole.  Fellowship  also  made  a 
concerted  effort  to  bring  more  people  into 
the  kitchen  to  get  soapy  and  chat  after  pot- 
luck — I know  now  that  the  dishes  will  get 
done  even  if  I can’t  stay  to  do  them,  which 
is  a blessing. 

As  for  myself,  I will  continue  to  clerk 
Fellowship  and  plan  to  teach  First  Day 
School  in  the  Fall.  A long  time  ago,  I 
found  that  the  best  way  for  me  to  teach  was 
to  do  what  I love,  and  that’s  theatre.  So 
there  are  always  moments  of  worship  for 
me  in  teaching,  but  I intend  to  try  Friend 
Molly’s  suggestion.  I do  still  wish  that  Or- 
ange Grove  would  lay  down  everything  but 
Meeting  for  Worship  for  three  months  a 
year.  But  I have  not  yet  given  up  hope  that 
we  may  try  it.  One  must  always  have  some- 
thing to  strive  for,  eh?  □ 

The  Association  was  received  into  affiliate 
membership  with  FUM  at  the  1996  Trien- 
nial Sessions. 

The  Western  Association  came  into  be- 
ing on  May  5,  1996.  It  was  initially  com- 
posed of  Whittier  Monthly  Meeting,  but  is 
open  to  Meetings,  Churches,  and  individu- 
als who  wish  to  have  formal  ties  with 
FUM.  It  is  also  seeking  affiliation  with  the 
Friends  World  Committee  on  Consultation 
(FWCC)  and  will  probably  be  received  at 
the  1997  Annual  Meeting  of  FWCC. 

In  its  brochure,  the  Association  describes 
itself  as  follows: 

The  Western  Association  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  is  a ve- 
hicle to  provide  a structure  through 
which  Friends  Meetings,  Churches, 
or  individuals  may  enjoy  a member 
relationship  with  Friends  United 
Meeting. 

Individuals  who  wish  to  join  are  invited 
to  submit  a letter  of  application  to  the 
Board  of  Oversight  and  enclose  a check 
for  $30  to  financially  support  the  Associa- 
tion. Its  address  is: 

13205  E Philadelphia  Street 
Whittier,  CA  90601 
Tel.:  (562)  698-9805 
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Book  Reviews 

Liberation  Theology  for  Quakers  by  Alice 
and  Straughton  Lynd.  Pendle  Hill  Pam- 
phlet 326,  338  Plush  Mill  Road,  Walling- 
ford, PA  19086-6099.  $3  plus  $1  postage. 
To  order,  call  1-800-742-3150. 

The  title  of  this  pamphlet  is  misleading 
since  no  effort  is  made  to  consider  the  re- 
lationship between  the  practice  of  libera- 
tion theology  and  the  practice  of  Friends. 
The  Lynds  spent  time  in  Nicaragua  and  El 
Salvador  in  brief  visits  between  1985-90 
and  describe  their  experiences.  The  pam- 
phlet is  an  account  of  two  Friends  as  they 
“let  their  lives  speak”  the  meaning  of  their 
Quaker  beliefs. 

Before  becoming  Friends,  the  Lynds 
joined  a Macedonia  Cooperative  Commu- 
nity in  northeast  Georgia  in  1954,  learning 
how  a community  could  decide  matters  by 
consensus,  respecting  the  voice  of  each 
member  of  the  community.  The  Lynds 
went  on  to  Spelman  College  in  Atlanta  to 
participate  in  the  civil  rights  movement 
where  they  encountered  Quakers  and  be- 
came convinced  Friends. 

In  1962  Straughton  picketed  against 
Kennedy’s  action  in  going  to  the  brink  of 
war  over  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  As  a re- 
sult, Alice  lost  her  job  as  a daycare 
teacher.  By  1964,  Straughton  was  Free- 
dom School  director  in  the  Mississippi 
Summer  Project.  During  the  Viet  Nam  war 
period,  Straughton  became  involved  with 
anti-war  protest,  and  Alice  began  draft 
counseling. 

As  the  Movement  of  the  1960’s  came  to 
an  end,  the  Lynds  felt  drawn  to  industrial 
workers.  They  tape-recorded  recollections 
of  rank-and-file  workers  and  compiled  a 
book  that  was  an  early  effort  at  oral  his- 
tory. They  went  to  live  in  Youngstown  and 
worked  with  factory  workers.  After  both 
the  Lynds  became  attorneys,  Alice  worked 
on  Social  Security  cases. 

Their  story  continues  with  Nicaragua. 
Other  Friends  have  written  about  Quaker 
involvement  in  Nicaragua  based  on  long- 
time service  in  Witness  for  Peace  and  sim- 
ilar groups.  The  Lynds  list  some  of  the 
conclusions  they  have  reached  from  their 
experiences; 

1)  Reconciliation  must  be  the  goal  of  a so- 
ciety of  equals;  reforms  should  give  more 


voice  to  those  with  little  power. 

2)  To  address  oppression  and  injustice. 
Friends  need  to  encounter  through  day- 
to-day  living  the  situation  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed. 

3)  Friends  must  be  willing  to  go  to  out- 
of-the-way  places  and  stay  there  for  long 
periods  of  time. 

4)  Friends  need  to  be  building  commu- 
nity. 

Finally,  Friends  must  give  their  weight 
to  the  idea  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is 
available  here  and  now. 

— Nancy  Salzman,  Berkeley  Meeting 


Quaker  Testimony  by  Irene  Allen.  St 
Martin’s  Press,  New  York,  1996.  258 
pages.  $21.95 

This  is  the  third  novel  in  the  mystery 
series  by  Irene  Allen,  dealing  with 
Quaker  values.  Elizabeth  Eliot,  the  clerk 
of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  Meeting, 
becomes  a murder  suspect  herself  as  she 
attempts  to  find  the  real  murderer  of  one 
of  the  members  of  her  Meeting.  The 
murdered  woman  along  with  her  hus- 
band was  involved  in  the  tax  resistance 
movement,  and  at  the  head  of  every 
chapter  are  quotations  from  various 
sources — mostly  from  Friends  Yearly 
Meetings  of  different  eras,  dealing  with 
the  themes  of  spirituality  and  conscience 
in  the  secular  world. 

One  of  the  main  themes  of  this  book  is 
the  necessity  of  examining  one’s  con- 
science continually  and  of  taking  a 
strong  stand  on  issues  while  remaining 
tolerant  of  the  views  of  others.  With 
quiet  passion  and  sensitivity,  the  elderly 
clerk  engages  in  constant  soul- 
searching,  not  only  on  tax  resistance,  but 
on  her  own  prejudices  and  weaknesses. 

Elizabeth  deals  with  practical  matters, 
such  as  finding  the  murderer,  and  not  in- 
cidentally, trying  to  absolve  herself  and 
a fellow  Friend,  the  husband  of  the  mur- 
dered woman,  of  suspicion  of  murder. 
She  also  confronts  the  very  notion  and 
value  of  tax  resistance,  while  examining 
the  Quaker  values  of  peace,  equality, 
simplicity,  and  community  within  her- 
self, her  particular  Quaker  meeting,  and 
the  outside  world.  With  all  the  turmoil, 
suspicion,  and  sadness  of  the  particular 
events  for  everyone  in  the  Meeting,  Eliz- 
abeth never  forgets  her  spiritual  founda- 


tion, and  the  power  and  comfort  of  prayer. 

Before  the  mystery  ends,  Elizabeth,  her 
tax-resisting  Friend,  and  most  of  Cam- 
bridge Meeting  are  forced  to  examine 
their  consciences.  Loneliness  is  a strong 
theme  in  the  book  in  various  forms.  Eliza- 
beth, our  heroine,  must  make  decisions  re- 
garding right  or  wrong  for  herself  all  the 
way  through  the  book.  The  real  evil  is  the 
unexamined  conscience,  which  may  lead 
to  the  idea  that  one  is  simply  right,  regard- 
less of  the  wishes  or  needs  of  others.  One 
has  the  right  to  murder,  perhaps? 

While  the  story  flows  smoothly,  I did 
feel  that  the  ending  of  the  book  was  a bit 
weak,  as  if  most  of  the  book’s  power  had 
been  expended  on  its  major  themes  rather 
than  on  the  plot.  I also  wish  that  the  novel 
had  some  humor!  At  the  same  time,  I have 
jiever  come  across  a mystery  in  which  is- 
sues of  conscience  and  of  the  Spirit  were 
so  strong. 

— Hadley  Haden-Guest,  Berkeley 
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The  AFSC 
Book  Store 


We  offer  an  outstanding  selec- 
tion of  books  for  children  and 
young  adults,  with  emphasis  on 
multi-cultural  and  peace  topics, 
including  bilingual  and  Spanish 
books.  We  also  carry  a unique 
and  varied  selection  of  books 
about  social  justice,  Quakers, 
peace,  conflict  resolution, 
women’s  and  men’s  studies, 
African-Americans,  the  Middle 
East,  Asia  and  Pacific,  Latin 
America,  and  many  other  topics. 
Write  or  call  for  booklists.  You 
may  order  by  mail  or  phone.  We 
will  special  order  books  at  your 
request.  Ask  about  having  books 
to  sell  at  your  events. 

AFSC  Bookstore 
980  North  Fair  Oaks 
Pasadena,  CA  91103 
818-791-1978,  ext.  123 
Fax:  818-791-2205 
We  accept  Visa  and  Mastercard. 
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Memorial  Minutes 


Clifford  North  Merry 

Clifford  North  Merry  was  born  May  2, 
1910  in  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan  and 
died  February  20,  1997  in  Los  Angeles, 
California.  So  far  as  we  know,  his  only 
surviving  family  is  the  Friends  of  Los  An- 
geles Meeting,  where  he  was  a regular  at- 
tender  from  its  first  meeting  as  “Mount 
Hollywood  Quaker  Fellowship  Group” 
on  February  25,  1940. 

He  spoke  very  little  of  his  personal  his- 
tory, letting  his  actions  speak  for  them- 
selves. We  know  that  he  valued  his  early 
religious  training  as  a Christian  Scientist 
and  seemed  to  find  in  the  Society  of 
Friends  a way  to  express  his  spiritual  be- 
liefs more  fully  in  both  actions  and  words. 
He  was  a faithful  attender  at  peace  vigils 
and  demonstrations  for  many  years,  in 
particular,  joining  with  Franklin  Zahn  and 
Duane  Magill  in  a Friday  afternoon  vigil 
held  continuously  from  the  Vietnam  era 
until  1995. 

Clifford  was  eccentric  and  cherished  a 
number  of  causes  almost  as  dear  to  his 
heart  as  his  Christian  pacifism.  The  most 
enduring  were  spelling  reform,  theology 
and  spiritual  insight,  and  making  eclectic 
connections  between  historical  trivia 
and/or  scientific  data.  Many  Friends  will 
remember  with  affection  the  simplicity 
and  directness  of  his  enthusiasm  about 
these  topics.  Although  in  later  years,  he 
became  too  deaf  to  interact  with  others 
verbally,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  his 
“newsletters”and  postcards  in  his  version 
of  phonetic  spelling  with  new  and  esoteric 
symbols  and  decorated  with  colored  inks 
made  taking  in  the  mail  an  adventure  for 
those  expressing  any  interest  in  his  ideas. 

To  quote  from  a recent  epistle:  “GOD 
IZ  TH  STARTING  POINT  FOR  EVRY 
FORM  UV  REALITY.  POINTS  R TOO 
SMAUL  TO  HAV  ENY  DIMENSHINS, 
BUT  THAY  KAN  B REPREZZENTID 
BY  A DOT,  HWICH  EXPANDID  ON  A 
FLAT  SIRFIC,  KAN  B EXPANDID 
INTO  A SIRKL.  EXPANDID  IN  AUL 
DIRREKTCHINS,  IT  IZ  A SFEER. 
SIRKL  AND  SFEER  R SIMBILS  FAUR 
PIRFEKTCHIN.  THAIRFAUR  THU 


BIGGEST  SIRKL  WE  KAN  IMAJIN 
LIKELY  IZ  THU  BEST  WUN  LETR 
NAME  FAUR  GOD  WE  KAN  NOW 
KUNSEEV.” 

We  rejoice  that  Clifford  can  now  expe- 
rience the  perfection  that  he  envisioned 
for  so  long,  and  we  give  thanks  for  his 
contribution  to  our  fellowship.  □ 

Sybil  Bales 

Sybil  Bales  was  born  Jewish  on 
September  1,  1907,  in  New  York  City. 
Sybil  first  encountered  Quakers  in  the 
early  1960’s  as  housemother  to  eight 
teenage  girls  at  the  Arthur  Morgan 
School  in  Celo,  North  Carolina.  Her  in- 
terest in  Quakerism  was  stimulated  when 
she  took  a housekeeping  job  at  Pendle 
Hill,  the  Quaker  study  center  near 
Philadelphia. 

In  1972,  Sybil  cancelled  plans  to  go  to 
India  in  order  to  care  for  her  despondent 
niece  Marcia,  who  eventually  took  her 
own  life.  They  came  to  Seattle  where 
Sybil  found  University  Friends  Meeting. 
She  was  caretaker  at  Quaker  House  for  a 
time.  Then  she  learned  about  an  innova- 
tive intergenerational  living  program  at 
Western  Washington  University’s 
Fairhaven  Campus  in  Bellingham.  For 
three  years  she  took  classes,  helped  with 
the  child  care  program,  and  sang  in  their 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  productions.  She 
completed  her  GED  and  with  great  pride 
taught  an  opera  appreciation  class  at  the 
University. 

On  June  13,  1975,  Sybil  was  approved 
for  membership  in  University  Friends 
Meeting.  The  Meeting  became  her  home 
and  family  for  the  longest  settled  period 
of  her  life.  She  tutored  English  as  a sec- 
ond language  for  many  years.  She  took 
care  of  infants  and  toddlers  during  1 1 
o’clock  meeting.  She  was  the  unofficial 
greeter  and  nurturer  of  the  Meeting. 

On  her  80th  and  85th  birthdays,  she 
donned  a hardhat  and  climbing  harness 
and  clambered  to  the  top  of  the  climbing 
rock  at  Camp  Long.  She  liked  being 
slightly  outrageous. 

Sybil  formed  her  Care  Committee  in 
1991.  When  death  from  lung  cancer  was 
imminent,  her  Care  Committee  arranged 
for  hospice  and  scheduled  twenty-four 
hour  care.  Sybil  had  plans  for  her  memo- 
rial service  and  active  regrets  that  she 
would  miss  it,  so  her  Committee  ar- 
ranged a Celebration  of  Life  which  she 
attended  in  high  spirits  on  May  25th. 


She  died  at  home  during  an  extended 
Meeting  for  Worship  with  friends  at  her 
bedside  on  Friday,  June  14,  1996.  The 
Kaddish  was  said  at  Meeting  for  Worship 
on  June  16  and  at  her  Memorial  on  July 
13,  1996.  We  miss  her.  □ 


Abram  Bresel  Goldstein 

Abram  Goldstein  was  born  November 
16,  1914,  in  Rochester,  New  York,  to  Ja- 
cob and  Tillie  Goldstein.  He  attended  the 
University  of  Rochester  for  two  years,  and 
then  transferred  to  Oberlin  College  in 
Ohio.  He  graduated  in  1936.  He  later 
completed  a Masters  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

A conscientious  objector,  Abram 
worked  in  the  Civilian  Public  Service 
(CPS)  during  World  War  II.  Among  his 
CPS  assignments  were  office  work  at 
Alexian  Brothers  Hospital  in  Chicago, 
forestry  work,  and  patient  care  at  a mental 
hospital. 

After  the  war,  he  returned  to  Chicago 
and  worked  as  an  office  manager  at  the 
Hyde  Park  Food  Co-op.  There  he  met 
Norma  LeVesconte,  who  worked  for  Cen- 
tral States  Wholesaler.  They  were  married 
at  57th  Street  Meeting  in  Chicago  on 
February  23,  1947. 

Though  he  worked  briefly  as  an  agent 
for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Abram 
left  that  position  during  the  Korean  War  to 
avoid  aiding  the  collection  of  war  taxes. 

In  1953  Abram  moved  his  family  to 
New  York  to  work  for  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation  (FOR)  in  Nyack.  There  he 
set  up  a bookkeeping  system  for  FOR 
When  it  became  clear  to  him  that  FOR 
neither  required  nor  could  afford  an  ac- 
countant long  term,  he  offered  to  resign. 

He  then  worked  at  Brooklyn  College  as 
a Senior  Accountant  until  his  retirement  in 
1976. 

In  1977,  Norma  and  Abram  moved  to 
Florence,  Oregon.  Five  years  later  they 
moved  to  Eugene.  They  transferred  their 
membership  from  Westbury  Monthly 
Meeting  in  New  York  to  Eugene  Monthly 
Meeting  on  July  11,  1984. 

Abram  was  82  years  old  when  he  died. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Norma;  two 
daughters,  Marianne  Robbins  and 
Joanne  McClintock;  a son  Michael;  and 
four  grandchildren.  He  died  on  March 
3,  1997.  A memorial  service  was  held 
for  him  on  March  8,  1997,  at  Eugene 
Monthly  Meeting.  □ 
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Calendar 

June 

14-13.  IMYM/AFSC  Joint  Service  Project.  Child  and  Migrant  Service. 
Palisade,  CO.  For  more  information,  contact  Mike  Gray,  9910-B  Poudre  Canyon 
Hwy,  Bellevue,  CO  80512.  Phone:  (970)  490-2585. 

18-22.  IMYM  Annual  Gathering.  Durango,  CO.  Theme:  “Where  Do  We 
Witness  for  Peace?” 

20-22.  “Sharing  Our  Spiritual  Journeys.”  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

29-July  6.  IMYM/AFSC  Joint  Service  Project.  Shiprock  Dorms. 

29-  July  5.  “Art  and  the  Spirit.”  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

July 

6-13.  IMYM/AFSC  Joint  Service  Project.  Hopi  Nation  at  Hotevilla-Bacavi 
Community  School. 

13-20.  A Week  for  Friends  in  5th-10th  grades.  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

17-20.  NPYM  Annual  Gathering.  Gonzaga  University,  Spokane,  WA. 

27-Aug.  1.  Service  Camp  for  Friends  in  8th-10th  grades.  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

August 

4-9  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  Chico,  California.  For  more  information,  contact 
Mimi  Edgar  at  (408)  475-8649. 

17-23.  AFSC/SCQM  Service  Project  in  Tecate,  Mexico.  Open  to  youth  and 
adult  volunteers.  Contact  Anthony  Manousos  at  (562)  699-5670. 

25-Sept.  1.  Weekend  of  Movement — Family  Art  Camp.  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 


1951  Delta  Avenue  West  Branch,  Iowa  52358-8507 


Education  research  informs  us  that  in  order  to  be  effective, 
learning  must  be  comprehensive.  Learning  must  take  place  within  many 
settings  — the  classroom,  the  home,  the  community,  the  workplace  and  at 
one’s  place  of  worship.  Scattergood  Friends  School  encompasses  all  of  these 
elements.  Our  challenging  college  preparatory  curriculum  is  enhanced 
by  dormitory  living,  a learning  community  comprised  of  students  and  those 
who  teach,  a work-crew  and  farm  program,  and  Friends  Worship. 
Values  based  education  has  been  the  foundation  for 
academic  excellence  at  Scattergood  since  its  founding  in  1890. 

For  more  information,  call  319-643-7628,  or,  319-643-7600. 

World  Wide  Web:  http://www.scattergood.org 
E-mail  address:  SFSlnfo@Scattergood.org 
Fax  number:  319-643-7485 


Announcements 

Friends  House,  a Quaker-sponsored 

RETIREMENT  COMMUNITY  IN  SaNTA  RoSA, 
California,  offers  one-  and  two-bedroom 
garden  apartments  or  more  spacious  three- 
bedroom,  two-bath  homes  for  independent 
living.  Immediate  occupancy  may  be 
available.  An  assisted-living  home,  a 
skilled  nursing  facility,  and  adult  day  care 
services  are  also  available  on  campus. 
Friends  House  is  situated  one  hour  north  of 
San  Francisco  with  convenient  access  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  redwood  forests,  cultural 
events,  medical  services,  and  shopping. 
Friends  House,  684  Benicia  Dr,  Santa 
Rosa,  CA  95409  (707)  538-0152. 

Mexico  City  Friends  Center  offers 
service-learning  seminars  and  internships, 
community  organizing,  the  environment, 
poverty,  and  gender  in  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  megalopoli.  Upcoming  seminars 
include: 

• July  12-20:  Poverty  and  the  Informal 
Sector  Economy. 

• August  16-24:  Democratic  Struggle  and 
Urban  Popular  Movements. 

• November  22-30:  Women  and  Gender  in 
Mexico. 

Casa  de  los  Amigos,  Service  and  Ed- 
ucation Project,  Ignacio  Mariscal  132, 
Mexico  D.F.  06030. 

Tel  (525)  705-0646.  Fax:  (525)  705-0771 
Http:  //www. laneta.apc.org/amigos.  E-mail: 
amigos@laneta.apc.org 

Tet  Ansanm,  All  Together:  an 

INVITATION  AND  A CHALLENGE.  AFSC  and 
Irois,  a village  in  Haiti,  plan  to  build  a 
community  health  and  training  center  and 
buy  an  ambulance  boat.  The  invitation  is  to 
join  in  and  visit  the  project  in  Haiti.  The 
challenge  is  to  raise  $5,000 — $4,000  for  the 
project  and  $1,000  for  the  trip.  Donors  who 
raise  $5,000  are  invited  to  visit  Haiti  for 
nine  days  in  November,  1997,  visit  the 
Health  Center  (which  will  be  built  by  then), 
travel  with  staff  and  see  the  pig 
repopulation  project,  the  community  stores, 
the  fishing  and  farming  projects.  For  more 
information,  get  in  touch  with  Jonis  Davis 
at  the  Seattle  office  of  the  AFSC:  814  NE 
40th  St,  Seattle,  WA  98105.  (206)  632- 
0500.  jonis@igc.apc.org. 
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New  mug  and  note  card 
designs,  T-shirts,  tote  bag, 
tiles,  prints,  Quaker  dolls, 
clothes,  ornaments,  wood- 
en yoke,  welcome  sign, 
and  more.  FREE  BRO- 
CHURE. Quaker  Heritage 
Showcase,  10711  N Kittatinny,  Tuc- 
son, AZ  85737 


JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL. 
Only  West  Coast  Friends 
secondary  boarding  school! 
Simple  rural  living,  small  classes, 
work  program,  loving 
community.  John  Woolman 
School,  13075  Woolman  Lane, 
Nevada  City,  CA  95959.  (916) 
273-3183. 


All  ads  must  be  consistent  with  beliefs  and  test- 
imonies of  Friends.  $ .40  per  word.  Minimum  charge, 
$8.  Add  10%  if  boxed.  Ads  should  be  prepaid,  if 
possible.  Send  for  information  sheet  prices  for  display 
ads  and  requirements.  Deadline:  30  days  prior  to 
pubhcation.  Publishing  of  advertisements  does  not 
imply  endorsement  by  Friends  Bulletin. 
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Let  us  preserve  your 
family  photos.  Write 
for  a free  brochure  to 
DIGI-RE-DU,  Inc., 
FOB  283, 

Littlerock,  WA 
98556-0283. 

Or  call  (360)  357- 
8312.  Website; 
http://wwb.cco.net/~di 
giredu 
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Position  Vacant:  Enjoy  Rent- 

Free  Living!  The  Caretaker  Gazette 
publishes  80+  property/caretaking- 
housesitting jobs  each  issue,  world-wide. 
$24/year.  1845  Deane-FB,  Pullman,  WA 
99163-3509.  509-332-0806 


WINE  OR  NO  WINE?  Read  Bernard 
Redmont’s  Friendly  Moderation:  Tem- 
perance or  Abstinence,  Friends’  Testi- 
mony Against  Alcohol  Reexamined.  1 3 
pages.  $2.00  + postage  from  Pendle  Hill 
Bookstore,  800-742-3150. 
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j Give  Friends  BoUetiii  a Chance! 
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IS  f Renew  now  and  share  the  latest  news  of  Friends  with 
a F/friend!  New  subscribers  can  receive  the  magazine 
of  the  year  for  only  $10. 
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□ Gift 

□ Meeting 

□ Individual 

New  Members  and  Transfers 

• Ed  Flowers,  transfer  from  Redwood 
Forest  to  Appleseed. 

• Timothy  Bell,  Pima  Meeting. 

• Amy  Boyd,  tranfer  from  Clear  Creek 
Meeting  (Richmond,  IN)  to  Pima 
Meeting. 

• Rachel  Hardesty,  transfer  from  Pima 
to  Multnomah. 

• Mary  Morton,  Inland  Valley. 

Marriages 

• Anya  Catherine  Morgan  and  Frank 
Chung,  Friends-in-Residence  at 
Santa  Monica  Meeting. 

Deaths 

• Harriet  Haskel,  d.  April  16,  1997. 

Member  of  La  Jolla  and  San  Diego 

Meetings. 

• Clifford  North  Merry,  L.A.  Meeting. 

• John  Affolter,  Eastside  Meeting. 

• David  Munro,  d.  Feb.  22,  Orange 

County  Meeting. 

• Bea  Miller,  d.  March  2,  Orange  Grove 

Meeting. 

[To  insure  accuracy  and  completeness,  the 
editor  would  be  most  grateful  if  Meetings 
would  send  vital  statistics  to  the  editor  either 
by  e-mail  or  regular  mail.] 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
♦ ♦ 

♦ Mexico  Service  Pnqect  ♦ 

^ sponsored  by  the  American  Friends  ^ 
^ Service  Committee/Southem  Cali-  ^ 

♦ fomia  Youth  Service  Project,  17-24  ♦ 

♦ August,  1997.  Teen-age  and  adult  ♦ 

♦ volunteers  needed  to  help  with  day  ♦ 

^ care  building  project  at  Macrovio  ♦ 
^ Rojas,  a colonia  (squatters’  commu-  ^ 
^ nity)  between  Tijuana  and  Tecate.  ^ 
^ Needed  are  drivers,  people  with  ^ 
^ building  skills,  RV  with  toilet  facili-  ^ 
^ ties,  recreational  equipment  (swings,  ^ 
^ slide,  etc.).  Cost:  $150  (financial  as-  ^ 
^ sistance  available).  For  more  infor-  ^ 
A mation,  contact  Anthony  Manousos,  ^ 
^ 5238  Andalucia  Court,  Whittier,  CA  ^ 
J 90601.  (562)-699-5670.  email:  J 

^ amanousos@aol.com  ^ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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To  Find  Out  How  Friends  Bulletin  and  the  Yearly  Meetings  Got  Started,  See 
“A  Report  from  Phil  Wells,  the  Oldest  Living  Friends  Bulletin  Editor,”  pp.  170-171. 


51st  Session  of  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting:  August  4-9.  Chico,  Califor- 
nia. Registration  deadlines:  Mail  by  Mon- 
day, June  16  for  5%  early  discount.  Mail 
by  Monday,  July  14,  for  guaranteed 
meals.  PYM  Registration:  Mimi  Edgar, 
4200  Fairway  Drive,  Soquel,  CA  95073. 
For  additional  information,  please  leave  a 
message  for  Mimi  Edgar  (408)  475-8649 
or  John  deValcourt  (408)  423-8785,  Co- 
Registrars.  There  will  be  structured  edu- 
cational programs  and  activities  for  chil- 
dren through  age  1 1 and  Junior  Yearly 
Meeting  (middle  and  high  school  stu- 
dents). Everyone  under  the  age  of  18 
(including  day  attenders)  must  have  a par- 
ent or  adult  sponsor  on  site  at  all  times. 
For  more  information,  contact  Eric  Amen 
at  (209)  543-0475. 


25th  Annual  Session  of  North  Pa- 
cific Yearly  Meeting,  July  17-20. 

Gonzaga  University,  Spokane,  Washing- 
ton. Theme:  “Silence,  Voice,  and  Story.” 
Friends-in-Residence:  Paul  and  Margie 
Lacey. 

For  information  about  registration,  con- 
tact Jo  Ann  Kidder  at  219  Sentinel  Ave., 
Missoula,  MT  59801.  (406)  542-2203. 
Friends  in  NPYM  should  look  for  registra- 
tion forms  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  or  wor- 
ship group  first.  If  they  have  not  found 
any  available  by  the  time  the  June  issue  of 
Friends  Bulletin  comes  out,  they  should 
contact  first  their  clerk  or  contact  person 
and  then  Jo  Ann.  Friends  from  outside 
NPYM  should  contact  Jo  Ann  directly  for 
a registration  form. 


Annual  Gathering  of  Intermountain 
Yearly  Meeting,  June  18-22,  at  Fort 
Lewis  College  on  a mesa  just  above  Du- 
rango, CO.  Theme:  “Where  Do  We  Wit- 
ness for  Peace?” 

There  will  be  meetings  for  worship,  for 
business,  for  sharing,  camp  fires,  hiking, 
fun,  and  discussion  for  Friends  of  all  ages. 

Facilities  range  from  a fairly  primitive 
campground  to  campus  housing,  including 
some  apartments  for  those  who  like  to 
cook.  Senior  young  Friends  (ages  14-21) 
have  their  own  dorm  (if  they  have  parental 
permission  and  an  adult  sponsor  attending). 

Fot  more  information,  contact  Charlene  Weir, 
3325  E.  Faluna  Dr,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  84124. 
(801)  272-8984.  weir.charlene@forum.gov 
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